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ALWAYS WITH 
YOUR COFFEE 
Others of the famous Liqueurs made in Amsterdam for more than 357 years: 
CURACAO—an after-lunch liqueur. CHERRY BRANDY—warming. 
BOLS BLANC—for your cocktail. MARASCHINO—on your grape fruit. 
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CREME DE MENTHE—aids digestion. V. O. GENEVA (HOLLANDS)—one glass a day. 
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SPORTING BRONZES 


Every sportsman appreciates a work of art which reminds him of happy days at home and abroad, in the field and in the ring, 
with horse, hound, gun, rod, rifle, or the gloves, and for those to whom considerations of space or price make the hanging of 
original pictures prohibitive, a sporting group in bronze has a special attraction. At the Sporting Gallery may be seen many such 
bronzes by sportsmen-artists, and from amongst them it is easy to select a delightful and very individual gift for a sportsman friend. 


Prices from 4 Gns. 
THE SPORTING GALLERY, 7, GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 1 


MOTOR UNION racer istrnce Tanscte 


10, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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HERE roamed through Italy during 
the fifteenth century a company of 
adventurous soldiers known as Con- 
dottieri. They were the Foreign Legion 
of their day—as varied in nationality, as 
famous throughout the world. 

From the shires of England and Scotland, 
from the departments of France, the states 
from Bohemia, old soldiers and 
to add their 


which, in 


of Germany 
ambitious youths journeyed 
lances to this strange company 
making a true business of war, enjoyed con- 
stant activity and almost constant romance. 
A relic of the high chivalry of the Crusades 
lingered about them, but their principal aim 
was commercial. Some few spoke of honour, 
but the greater part were inspired by pieces 
of gold, by red wine of Italy, by the dark 
eyes of her ladies. 
tales told about these Con- 
Machiavelli jests at their expense 
Both 
point: that many of their 
battles—like those of the Chinese War Lords 


of to-day—were bloodless, 


Many are the 
dottieri 
Ammirato, the historian, defends them 
agree on one 


Once, in Naples, they fought simultane- 
ously for and against the Pope. From sunrise 
till sunset they fought. The cries of their 
strife and agony resounded through the city. 
Yet, when hostilities ceased, not one man 
was killed or hurt, or even discomfited. All, 
in fact, felt the exhilaration from the exer- 
cise—and the profit 

Again, at the battle of Zagonara, the sole 
casualty was Luddovicco delli Obizzi—who 
fell into the mud and was smothered 

Yet again, at Molinella, no one suffered 
hurt beyond bruises, 
kudos and 


campaign, 


but all enjoyed the 
the cash of so bloodless a 

The Condottieri championed the cause of 
anyone who could pay for their service. They 
would defend Pisa in the morning and attack 
Pisa at night. The blinding rapidity of their 
volte-face made it a little difficult for anyone 
—save themselves—to know for whom they 
were fighting at any given moment. One 
” Another 


1 


day it was ‘‘ Viva! Viva Firenza! 


day, ‘‘A bassoi Fiorentina .. . 


MONG the knights who went out from 
England to seek their fortune in the 


ceaseless wars of Ghibelline and Guelph, 


of Italian city and 
Italian city, was Sir Robert 
nephew to the one-time leader of the band. 


of Pope and Emperor, 
Hawkwood, 


He was his uncle’s nephew when it came 
to fighting. The sham tussles in which he 
took part with the mercenaries disgusted 
him—his company had enjoyed not one 
serious encounter since his enrolment 

The enemy—which 
of fellow Condottieri—always ran hotfoot 
in retreat and left the Englishman with no 
human scabbard for his sword. And this— 
for he held the faith of the soldier—affronted 


him. 


invariably consisted 


One day, as he lay with his comrades in 
a shady glen in the Monte di San Giuliano, 
he voiced his discontent. He complained 
that, when the spur of knighthood was 
stuck to his heel, he thought 


become merchant or mountebank. He had 


never to 


not been asked—or paid—to hazard his life; 
he had been invited to draw his dole by 
making a show of war and crying for mortal 
wounds he never received. This, to him, 
assoiled his honour. 

But the others, blunted by use, high living, 
low doing, laughed him to scorn, 

These soldiers, by pragmatic sanction, 
found their spokesman in one |'Allegre, a 
Gascon : 


It seemed incredible to his mind, 


rightly named the Merry—or Light. 
sunk 
in the content of sloth, that anyone should 
dream of complaining about conditions as 
ideal as those they now enjoyed. They had 
women, the use of— 
And they 
were spared the risks inherent in a soldier’s 


Pe 


money, food, wine, 
though not the right to—uniform. 


What happens to this hot headed English 
Free-Lance ? 
soldiers meet their fate ? 
full of action and interest read it 
all . ** Sir Robert the Condottiere”’ 
in the March issue of ‘Britannia and Eve.” 


How do these adventurous 
Here’s a Story 





NLY ONE MAGAZIN 
AS STORIES LIK 


E THIS- 


ITS NAME IS... 
BRITANNIA «> EVE 


HOW TIMES DO CHANGE .... 1) No. 3: 
Food for the Body. 
“ SNOWDROP ": by Joseph Shearing 
UNEMPLOYABLE: by C. Patrick Thompson 
THEIR HIGHNESSES: by Roland Wild 
‘LOCAL FOG”: by Buckley Roberts 
HUNTING ORCHIDS IN THE 
PHILIPPINES: by Aleko E. Lilius 
“PERSONAL COLUMN” 
by J. Favell Grime 
WHEN DEMPSEY WAS KING... 
by Ben Bennison 
“ CO-RESPONDENTS 
by Hannen Swaffes 
‘DEATH OF A BOOK-LOVER” 
by Philip Hewttt-Mvring 
SPRING CLEANING HINTS 
by Winifred Lewis 
I’LL TELL YOU ALL 
by Mary Young 
DECORATION, 1935—a Review 
BOOKS: Reviewed by Arnold Palmer 
‘A DINNER OF HERBS” 
by Nancy Yates-Smith 
SPRING FASHIONS FROM PARIS AND 
LONDON: by Jean Burnup 
A COTTAGE IN THE COUNTRY 
by Joan Woo!lcombe 
I GO SHOPPING IN AN ISLAND 
PARADISE: by Lady Lawford 
HEALTH AND BEAUTY: by “ Chrysis”’ 
KNITTING IN A NEW MANNER 
BLESSED EVENT: by Len Chaloner 
CALLING ALL HOME DRESSMAKERS 
WHAT I HAVE BOUGHT THIS MONTH 
GOOD CARVING: 
by Elizabeth Hughes Hallett 
FEATHER FINGERS—a pastry recipe. 
FOOD FOR A CONTINENTAL DINNER 
PARTY—some recipes by A. H. Adair 
A PAGE OF KITCHEN NEWS 
YOUR DAILY BREAD: by Jean Burnup 





BEWARE!” 


I KNOW 


MOTORING SECTION 
Conducted by The Earl of Cardigan 


BRITANNIAS 


H! YOU MUST 
GET . 
BRITANNIA 
AND EVE March Issue on sale 


Now at all News- 
agents and Bookstalis 
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ssa 4 AL ) , 4 S Ay h t +p ee od ELT CCW: Mat jas iss 7 ie : ' 
KOU ae le OPO AG ee de od Ok 
BELGIUM ~ 
Le Zoute—Knocke—The Golf Hotel— nel y h sen by 
“Always Open.” I tably Cc 0 
Inclusive winter terms, 10/- . . . . 
discriminating 
FRANCE , 
Paris—Gd. Hotel and ‘Restaurant du Pavillon— judges of cloth J 
36, rue de |’Echiquier, near the Opera, Write for 
particulars. “ The only one-price Hotel in Town,” ae p ee. 8 
Cannes —Hotel des Anglais — Highest class resi- {<P : 
dential hotel in large park. “Going to Cannes ’ 
means staying at the Anglais.” 
Cannes—Hotel du Pare. — Finest situation in 
large park facing sea Patronised by best 
British society. 
‘ 





Cannes—Hotel Suisse—Family hotel 





Comfortable garden leading to Croisette. 


se Pension 50 Frs. 


GERMANY 


Proston— Hotel Ballewue The leading. Hote uickly and safel 
Unique pos. on the river. Garden-Park, Terraces, 


Reduced rates. Gar. Man. Dir., R. Bretschneider. 





Leipziz—Hotel Astoria—The latest and most 
fate eS ends the discomfor 
and Arist’cy. Man. by M. Hartung. Coun. of Com, 


Wiesbaden —-Hotel Schwarzer Bock-—rst.-cl. fam. 

















hotel 300 «beds. Med. bath in hotel. Golf, 
Tennis. Garage Pension from 8 marks an an er fa) a y 
Wiesbaden — Palast Hotel — First - class hotel SG 
opposite Kochbrunnen. Every possible comfort, 
Own bath-establishment Pension from RM. ro. Why is it that 
Wheshetes pores Rese *‘ ~ mnouned Fett ¢ fe | mn € © a peop le who 
wh Dathing establishmen atronisec Vv . . ° 
Prince of Wales. Pension from 11 marks, cot. when thay 
clo / 
feel it, are now choosing “‘ VENTOGA” ? 
. SWITZERLAND. & eel it, f . 
No cloth can properly be judged by its 
Geneva—The Beau-Rivage. Finest pos. on the lake, nai rance — though every 
fac. Mt. Blanc. All mod. comf. Splen. Ter, with Open ou' war appea g 
is air Rstnt. All frmr. prices reded. Rms. frm, Sw. Frs.7. ‘ s s suiting which is good, looks good. It 
Lausanne - Palace - Beau-‘Site Hotels—First class First thing every morming put a drop is the unique consiruction of ‘“* Ventoga 
-ason able es celle suisine lices ’ s hi 
gay Fy ag SE of ‘Vapex’ on your handkerchief ee ee a Se ek ee 
Ss) mn. ark. sgarace. a ennis. Golf, - ‘ 
} . * “ “ 
Lausanne—The Hotel Vietorla—Homelike. house, and breathe the germicidal vapour strands to every thread, twisted for strength: 
terms, 13 frs. Garden. Garage. Restaurant, (reer tunie Uk s coke to cae 
a those to whom price is equally important. 
: The Leading Tailors stock ‘‘ Ventoga”’ 
MOTOR COACH HOLIDAYS —insist on seeing the attractive and 
In GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY Of Chemists 2/- @ 3)- exclusive designs before ordering your 


next suit. 


By GLENTON TOURS, Ltd., 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 
At popular prices from 7 days at £8 8s. inclusive of all 
Hotels All tours commence at Easter, and are aint. dhe vo wr) ee oe ee 3 Sn Ae eee eee ave “ 
described in Itineraries obtainable from Tourist & Motor Oey Jui vi kay te Dope hi pts the way Ay ix Ab cis ot Pat s, aw 


aie 
us Hi TELE , 
; ph, SAL Gt et ih hy gh iy 
Coach Agents or Glenton Tours, Ltd., New Cross Gate, Vd suilaldlidbddllla 


S.E.14; 11, Lower Regent Street, S.W.1; 98, Leaden- = .Y THE All Purpose CLOTH 


hall Street, E.C.3. Teis.: New X 1258; Whitehall 3535 
BOOKS “ 
and Old 


An ample choice will be found at 


The TIMES BOOK CLUB 


Current literature—history, bio- 
graphy, travel, archeology, nat- 
ural history, sport, fiction, etc., 
etc. Pocket editions and bound 
books. 

If the purchaser is content with 
ex-library volumes (all in ex- 
cellent condition), these can be 
supplied at fantastically low 
prices. 


Catalogues free on request 


At NICE ill find Ervaphig Ne | | 
NCE vol va ot The TIMES BOOK CLUB 
Banks, Churches and Schoo ' An Booksellers and Librarians 

e 42, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 




















do you 
ay 


what you and your depend- 
ants will live on when you 
retire ? Get rid of doubt and 
buy certainty —a Scottish 
Widows’ Fund policy. It will 
give you peace of mind anda 
carefree investment. Write 
for particulars to-day. 


























For English Vom ot NICE. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS £11935 2 lin 1930 


Hotels and Pensions have 
reduced their prices accordingly. 


HALL MARK OF// 
STERLING QUALITY 
IN MUTUAL LIFE 


















ASSURANCE 

Write to the Secretary ae —— 30-day Fayed : 
ckets from London to the Riviera 

Head Office: } tes - YOUR CISTERN 
9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2 prety rday end Monday by oe _ 

. ’ . any service at about a single fare Ses} SS IN THE ROOF 

London Office | West End Office: and a third me Mak : 

(Temporary Address | 17 WATERLOO . supplied BAILEY’S ‘CALIBAN’ 

- aferind sere ay c | PLACE, S8.W.1 RAM bw falls ae aaiee A 

SHOPSG $, E.C.2 Tel.: 0 
Tel.: Mansion House 9066. | Whitehall 6041. sd low as 3 feet given by running ’ 


No running costs or attention. 


SIR W.H. BAILEY & Co., Ltd. 
Salford 5, Lancs. 





Racing. Golf. Tenni : 


Close to Winter Sports 
















. or, rather, his splendid 
liquid dentifrice did 
Twenty drops in a little 
water—a dry brush—and 
look at my teeth! Never so 
white before. Dr. Pierre's 
preparation is purely vege- 
table, a cunning mixture 
of fine oils of cinnamon, 
mint, cloves and aniseed. 
Most Antiseptic. Much 
better than chemicals. 
















2 Information from P.L.M. Railway 
lig uta DEATIFRICE 179 Piccadilly, Office National de gon 
A Dentifrice for the Discriminating. Sold by Chemists and Tourisme, 56 Haymarket, and all Ne bing 
papa Nghe TI Travel Agencies i 
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COME AND SEE 


MOUNT ROYAL, 


RESTAURANT 


Bryanston St. entrance 


MARBLE 
ARCH. 


OPEN TO PUBLIC 


Mayfatr 804 














The world-renowned NATURAL Mineral Water 
Bottled as it flows from the Spring. 


This famous NATURAL Mineral Water is 
invaluable in affections of the LIVER. Owing 
to the Salts and other mineral elements which 
it contains it flushes the system and repels 
liverish tendencies. The unique properties of 
VICHY -CELESTINS are recognised by 
Physicians throughout the world. 
VICHY-CELESTINS may be taken at any time during 


the day, but it is most effective when drunk half an hour 
before the three daily meals. 












Obtainable everywhere. 
CAUTION—See that the label om the bottle bears the name of the 
Sele Wholesale Agents: 

INGRAM & ROYLE, Ltd., 

Bangor Wharf, 45, Belvedere Road, London, S.E.1. 
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CLEANED ods 





by modern met 
ESTIMATES FREE 
Carpets taken up and relaid 


THE COMPRESSED AIR CARPET 
CLEANING & BEATING Co. Ltd. 


Glenthorne Road, Hammersmith, W.6. 


Phone : Riverside 3364-5 
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IN TOWN TO-NIGHT? 


AND 
TO 
THINK 
YOU 
COULD 
BE 
AT 
THE 


PALACE HOTEL 
TORQUAY 


PHONE 2271 








ON APRIL 
5.5. O8 FO R.D 


sails for Naples, Athens, Egypt and Lisbon, making an 


extended stay at each port with days of leisurely cruising in 


between. 


will 


22 


Book your passage now for a Spring Cruise that 
show you Greece and Southern Italy at their loveliest. 


DAYS FROM 3/7 GUINEAS <> 
AVN 


TWELVE OTHER CRUISES FROM MAY TO AUGUST 


Write for the Orient Line Travel Book 








ORIENT LINE | 


Managers : 


London, E.C.3. West End Offices: 14 Cockspur Street, S.W.1, & No. 
| Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. Tel : MAN 3456, WHI 6981, TEM 2258 


CRUISES 


Anderson, Green & Co., Ltd., 3-5 Fenchurch Avenue, 
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The Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Engravings and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 9, 1935. 


AN UNKNOWN FORM OF FAR EASTERN ART DISCOVERED IN ANNAM: AN EXTRAORDINARY DRAGON - MAKARA, 
APPARENTLY IN A THEATRICAL MASK—A TRANSITION TYPE BETWEEN SINO-ANNAMITE AND ‘INDIAN ART. (53 FT. LONG.) 


This new and remarkable example of ancient Oriental sculpture is one of the most art in its second period. The figure illustrated here, which is 5} ft. long, was a 
interesting discoveries recently made in Annam, on a site now known as Thap-m4m, feature of architectural decoration. In his descriptive note upon it, M. Claeys writes: 
by an archeological expedition working on behalf of the French School of the Far “Like the example shown in Fig. 3 in a later page, this Dragon-Makara, recumbent in 
East, as described on a later~page of this number by M. Jean Yves Claeys. Other | a natural position of defence, is of a type hitherto not encountered. It is, however, 
specimens from the wonderful. wealth of sculpture found during the excavations, more closely related (than Fig. 3) to the Annamite dragon of the same epoch. It 
some of which, like the above, represent a form of eastern art not previously known, also furnishes a transition type between the two arts, the Sino-Annamite and the 
are illustrated on a double-page. The sculptures, as M. Claeys poiits out, belong Indian, which met in the land of Champa, the present Annam." Alluding to the 
to the time of the old Champa Kingdom, whose first dynasty, mentioned in an same figure in his article, M. Claeys says that it “seems to be wearing a theatrical 
inscription of the second or third century A.D., preceded the Annamite empire. mask."" He points out also that the various representations of dragons, composite 
The new discoveries, he observes, indicate the Indian origin of the first civilisation and fantastic, discovered at Thap-mam, throw light on the evolution of this 
in Annam, while at the same time they disprove the supposed decadence of Cham decorative motif derived from the classical art of India. 


(SEE ALSO LATER PAGES IN THIS 1SSUP.) 
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oo an enraptured reader of Tracts of all 
kinds, I have long loved most warmly those 
which are didactic by means of dialogue; those in 
which the Good Boy reasons with the Bad Boy in 
dramatic form; in which James catechises William 
about whether he is saved; or Plain Man similarly 
catechises Working Man about whether he wants to 
be socialised. I found this method employed in a 
weekly organ of culture in the interests of 
Picasso and the methods of the New Artists, 
and read it with all the old relish. It is 
interesting to note how one arguing for the 
most advanced and, as some say, anarchic 
esthetics, nevertheless falls into all the old 
habits of the didactic dialogue. There is the 
same breezy opening of comradeship between 
the Good Boy and the Bad Boy; the same 
deceptive air of equality in argument at the 
beginning ; the same tendency of the Good 
Boy to make longer and longer speeches, and 
of the Bad Boy to give briefer and feebler 
replies towards the end. There is the same 
lamentable weakening of the Bad Boy, his 
tendency to go all to pieces at the most 
important point of his case; the same too- 
easy triumph of the Good Boy, seeing all 
sorts of admissions made by the interlocutor 
which would not be made by the reader. 
Nevertheless, this dialogue contains some 
very interesting and convenient summaries 
of the common arguments on the question, 
here stated in answer to the questions. And 
though I am very far-from being a Good 
Boy, or specially fitted to be a catechist, 
I should very much like to catechise the 
catechist, and to ask a question of my own. 


ST. DAVID’S DAY: 
WELSH GUARDS AFTER THE PARADE SERVICE 

As Colonel of the Welsh Guards, the Prince of Wales handed leeks to the officers and gave 
to each of them a basket of those emblems for distribution throughout the regiment. 


I do not mean that I particularly want to 
take sides in the disputation; I have no 
axe to grind and no palette-knife to flourish. 
Like Rosa Dartle and Socrates and other 
unpopular characters, I only ask for information. Apart 
from the question of whether anybody has expressed 
himself properly in paint, I am interested in whether 
somebody has expressed himself properly in print. I 
mean that a certain philosophy is here verbally ex- 
pounded and explained ; and I want a particular part 
of it more clearly expounded and explained. I am 
quite prepared to believe that the 
true explanation might be something 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


What I want to know is this. The catechist takes 
for a text a famous picture in which, popularly speaking, 
there are floating about two flattened or misshapen 
guitars ; and when the simple enquirer asks why the 
artist made them thus misshapen, his teacher offers 
him two reasons, which are stated clearly enough. 
The artist, he explains, did it first because his first 
concern was merely with masses and lines placed 





where he wanted them as a matter of proportion and 
composition ; and, second, in order to show the public 
that he did not profess to represent any ordinary 
external objects exactly as they are. Now, the first 
thing that it would occur to me to answer, in my 
capacity as Bad Boy as yet but partially cowed, is 
that the artist could have achieved both these objects 





THE PRINCE OF WALES PRESENTING LEEKS TO THE 
AT CHELSEA BARRACKS. 


that really does interest me is this: has the idea of 
a guitar really got anything to do with it or not? 
I do not care how remote or symbolic is the suggestion 
of a guitar; but is the guitar in any sense whatever 
a thing to be suggested ? Or is it only that the lines 
of abstract proportion happen to make a well-drawn 
design which looks a little like a badly drawn guitar ? 
That question seems to me fundamental to any philo- 
sophical or psychological theory of esthetics; 
and it is exactly that question which this 
lucid infant catechism does not clear up. 


To put it shortly: granted that it is 
no good to represent a guitar rightly, is it 
any particular good to represent a guitar 
wrongly ? Is the artist imaginative or 
suggestive because he distorts a guitar; or 
because he does not distort a pattern ? I do 
not dismiss either idea; I could at this 
moment make up a reasonably readable 
argument on behalf of both. Buta man 
professing to expound zxsthetics ought to 
know which he means. And this expositor, 
like other expositors of the new zxsthetics, 
does not quite succeed in explaining what 
he means. It is surely unworthy of a great 
artist to do something with the main object 
of proving to the public that he is nota 
photographic realist. That ambition is quite 
as much apart from art as the ambition of 
proving that he is. Anyhow, the two notions 
I have named are quite arguable in them- 
selves, but quite apart from each other. 
On the one hand, anybody who appreciates 
Doric architecture, for instance, knows that 
there is such a thing as abstract beauty of 
proportion, quite as abstract as mathe- 
matics, and quite apart from any reference 
to the external forms of external things. On 
the other hand, there certainly is such a 
thing as bringing out the quality of any 
external thing by exaggeration or suppression, and 
thus developing it by distorting it. Gothic carving 
or Oriental ornament are full of beautiful forms which 
might be called deformities. This sort of emphasis 
exists in ordinary existence. A man with one eye does 
in a way emphasise the idea of an eye; especially if 
the eye were placed in the middle of his forehead. 
Few can count a cyclops in their 
circle of friends; but there is no 








I could accept; indeed, there is a If 


doubt that the monster would em- 
phasise his own eye ; and, if he were 


great part of it that I do accept. But | 


perhaps it would avert needless delays 
and obstacles, if I say first that it will 
be quite useless to answer me by cail- 
ing me a photographer, or a Royal 
Academician, or any other term of 
classy contempt for the lowly. I may 
not be adequately familiar with the 
art of painting, but I am somewhat 
wearily familiar with the art of con- 
troversy ; with its important sub- 
division of the art of claptrap. I 
know all the artless artfulness of that 
convention of debate, by which any- 
body who objects to working men 
being sweated or swindled immedi- 
ately becomes a _ Bolshevist from 
Moscow ; or anybody who detects 
illogical ideas in Darwinism becomes 
a Baptist from Tennessee. I know 
exactly what I mean ; I know it does 
not in the least resemble what such 
disputants would suggest that I mean; 
and I am at the moment merely try- 
ing to find out what they mean. I 
know I greatly prefer gargoyles to 
girls painted in pink soap for the 
Royal Academy ; I also know that 
photographers do not represent 
things exactly as they are, any more 


than Royal Academicians. The photographers rather 
specially go in for misty and moonshiny experiments 
in pure impressionism. But if, in asking a harmless 





A SILVER JUBILEE RECORD NUMBER 


of “ Che Iilustrated Condon Rews’”’ will 
be on Sale in the MIDDLE OF APRIL. 


Readers, and especially those readers who live overseas, are 
advised to order their copies NOW from newsagent or bookstall, or 
from our publishing office, 346, Strand, London, W.C.2. This is 
necessary to avoid disappointment, as the demand will certainly exceed 
the supply, very large as that supply will be. 


This EXTRA NUMBER will be apart from the usual issues of 
our paper, and will, therefore, require a special order. It will rank 
with the famous RECORD NUMBERS published by ‘“ THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” in the past. It will be bound 
in a most attractive SPECIAL COVER, and it will contain 
NUMEROUS PAGES IN FULL COLOURS AND GOLD and 
HUNDREDS OF ILLUSTRATIONS IN PHOTOGRAVURE; with 
ARTICLES BY FAMOUS WRITERS AND EXPERTS. 


The price of this RECORD NUMBER OF THE KING’S 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ REIGN will be FIVE SHILLINGS. 
(Including postage and packing: Inland, 5/9; Foreign, 6/1; Canada and 
Newfoundland, 5/4. If sent by Registered Post, 3d. extra in each case. 




















perfectly easily without bringing in any question of 
guitars at all. Let him draw his lines and create 
his forms in a purely decorative manner, and we 


a worthy friend, even lend a new 
meaning to the moral metaphor of “a 
single eye.’’ It is even possible, at 
some imaginative angle, for a cripple 
or a hunchback to bring out all the 
strange mystery of the body of man. 
But the question I am asking is this : 
does the modern artist mean in any 
sense to bring out the idea of a guitar, 
as the cyclops would bring out the 
idea of an eye? Or does his con- 
tempt for the actual appearance of a 
guitar include a contempt for any 
aspect of a guitar ? 


That seems to me a very vital 
distinction ; and the failure to clarify 
it is responsible for the rambling of 
a not very vital discussion. If it be 
decided in the first sense, that nothing 
matters except mathematical har- 
monies or proportions, then I shall 
take the liberty of answering that the 
new art is a narrow art; quite legiti- 
mate and quite limited like that of 
Doric architecture. If it be decided 
in the second sense, that this is 
a way of symbolising the strange 
things of this strange world, I shall 


agree again ; but point out that this, like most lawful 
things, is under a law. 
diminishing returns. If we get too far from the 


It is in this case a law of 


question of the New Art Critic, I should become 
unintentionally involved in controversy, it may be 
as well to say at once that these catchwords are not 
things with which I can be caught. 


shall naturally look at them as purely decorative. 
And nobody will charge him with the foul crime of 
drawing a guitar as if it were a guitar, if he does not 
draw any guitar at all. Now, the philosophical question 


fact, it will not be recognised even in the fancy ; 
a centaur may be a hybrid of horse and man, or 
a mermaid a fish and woman; but if you continue 
to mix hybrids, they will not breed. 
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POLISH ARMY MANCEUVRES IN THE SNOW: 
CAMOUFLAGED BY WHITE CLOTHES AND HOODS- 


RIFLEMEN (STILL WEARING 
MILITARY ADAPTATION TO 


THEIR SKIS) 
ENVIRONMENT. 
These interesting photographs, which have lately come to hand from Poland, were taken not a 
ago during military manceuvres held in the western region of the Carpathian Mountains. As wil 
be seen from our illustrations, the whole of the landscape was covered in snow and, for purposes 
of camouflage, the soldiers of the Polish Army taking part in the exercises were provided with a 
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\ SPEED TRIALS OF A CRAFT REPORTED TO BE THE FASTEST WAR-VESSEL IN 
' FOR THE SIAMESE GOVERNMENT, 
According to information supplied with this photograph, the vessel here illustrated is the fastest 
of existing war-craft. It is a new motor-driven torpedo-boat, and is described as one of a fleet 
: under construction for the Siamese Government. The boat has a length of 55 ft., and a speed of 
| 
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COLOURED SPECTACLES THAT HAVE NOW MADE IT POSSIBLE TO SEE FILMS IN RELIEF: 
bf THE NEW TYPE OF GLASSES PERFECTED BY M. LUMIERE. 
; ; “ 
€ PART OF A TYPICAL STEREOSCOPIC FILM VISIBLE IN RELIEF THROUGH THE NEW 


A STRIP SHOWING THE DOUBLE IMAGES (GREEN AND RED RESPECTIVELY) 
IN THE UPPER AND LOWER SECTIONS. 


SPECTACLES : 


ILLUSTRATED 


WHITE-CLAD POLISH SOLDIERS SKI-JORING BEHIND 


THE WORLD: 
TRAVELLING AT 50 M.P.H. 


LONDON NEWS 


NOVEL DEVICES FOR PEACE AND WAR: 
VARIOUS FORMS OF INVENTION AND ADAPTATION. 





A TANK ON A SNOW-COVERED ROAD: 
ADAPTATION OF WINTER-SPORT METHODS TO MILITARY PURPOSES. 

special white costume, to assist in rendering them invisible to the “enemy.” This device may be 

counted as an instance of adaptation to environment. Another example was the use of a popular 

winter pastime —ski-jéring — for military purposes in association with tanks. Camouflage by white 

clothes in snowy surroundings, it may be recalled, was employed on some occasions during the War. 





A NEW MOTOR-DRIVEN TORPEDO-BOAT, BUILT 
ON THE THAMES OFF GREENHISHE. 


more than fifty miles an hour. Its armament and ~ are stated to include two t oes, 
depth charges, Lewis guns, smoke-screen apparatus, and a wireless installation. The speed tri took 
place a few days i the Thames, at Long Reach, off Greenhithe. Siamese affairs, it may be 
added, are of special interest at the moment.in view of the announcement that the King of Siam, 
who since last autumn has been resident in Surrey, had recently signed a formal 


IN THIS COUNTRY 


act of abdication. 





THE VETERAN FRENCH PIONEER OF CINEMATOGRAPHY WHO HAS MADE STEREOSCOPIC FILMS 


PRACTICABLE BY PERFECTING THE HITHERTO FAULTY SPECTACLES: M. LOUIS LUMIERE (WITH 
GLASSES ON HIS FOREHEAD) SCRUTINISING A STRIP OF FILM, 


A successful demonstration of what is stated to be the first practical system of stereoscopic film pro- 
jection was recently made in Paris, at the Académie des Sciences, by M. Louis Lumiére, the pioneer 
of cinematography in France, now aged seventy-one. He does not claim any new discovery, for, as he 

inted out, the principle of cinema pictures in relief was established in 1865, when stereoscopic “ magic 
lantern’ views were seen in relief by spectators cong eae yim The spectacles hitherto used, 
however, were imperfect, and rapidly tired the eyes. hat M. Lumiére has accomplished has been to 
find the exact colours for the glasses, so that they cause no eye-strain. The stereoscopic films have the 
usual double image—green and red respectively—which through the spectacles are seen blended into one. 

It was repo! that there is no present intention using the invention commercially. 
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BELONGING TO THE ESCORT OF THE ANGLO~- ABYSSINIAN 





AT WAILsWAL: 








BOUNDARY COMMISSION, AND, APPARENTLY, TO THE ABYSSINIAN 
DETACHMENT INVOLVED WITH ITALIAN FORCES AT WAL-WAL: 
AN OFFICER'S ETHIOPIAN SERVANT ; AND DONKEY. § 
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ONE OF THE COMBATANTS CLEANING HIS RIFLE 2 3 APPROACHING WAL-WAL: THE BRITISH MOTOR CONVOY OF THE ANGLO- ZAN ABYSSINIAN SOLDIER: A_ TYPICAL 
AFTER THE FIGHTING NEAR WAL-WAL: A MAN 3 ¢ ABYSSINIAN COMMISSION UN BOUNDARY GRAZING RIGHTS PUSHING 2% MEMBER OF THE FORCE WHICH STOOD 
ARMED WITH AN OLD “ FUSIL GRAS"; DATE 1870. ZB Z@ THROUGH THE BUSH ALONG CAMEL TRACKS, Z2 QP TO AIRCRAFT AND ARMOURED CARSZ 
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AN ABYSSINIAN OFFICER WHO “COMMANDED SOME OF THE TROOPS ENGAGED 
AT WAL-WAL (LEFT) : A SOLDIER OF THE ETHIOPIAN EMPIRE WHOSE DRESS 
APPROXIMATES TO WESTERN FIELD SERVICE DRESS. 
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commander. The commissioners withdrew, leaving behind the Abyssinian troops, 
estimated at about 1000 strong. According to the Italian account, these subsequently 
attacked the garrison of the Italian post, who held on until the arrival of aeroplanes 
and armoured cars. The Abyssinian report of the incident differs from the Italian 
in stating that Italian troops suddenly attacked the Abyssinian escort of the com- 
mission with tanks and aeroplanes. Later, a telegram sent to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations by the Abyssinian Foreign Minister stated that “ the protest 


against provocative attitude and demonstrations in Abyssinian territory .. . was made 


wal, 


HE tension between 
Italy and Abyssinia 
(Ethiopia) lends particu- 
lar interest to the illus- 
trations here given; for 
dispute 
caused so much military 
and diplomatic activity 
on the part of both the 
Italians and the Abys- 
sinians began at 
which 
borders of Eastern Abys- 
sinia and Italian Somaili- 
land. An Italian account 
incident stated 
that, on November 23, 
Anglo-Abyssinian 
commission on grazing 
rights arrived at Wal- 
wal, a locality, according 
Italian account, 
“belonging to 
Somaliland 
soned by Italian troops 
for several years.” 
Abyssinian Commission- 
er then said that he had 
right 
since Wal-wal was Abys- 
sinian territory. 
however, was disputed 

by the Italian garrison 4 
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BEFORE THE CLASH BETWEEN ITALIAN AND ABYSSINIAN FORCES AT WAL-WAL: RIFLEMEN OF THE ABYSSINIAN 
ESCORT OF THE ANGLO-ABYSSINIAN COMMISSION 


SEEN FACING THE 
CONSOLIDATED LATER. 


ITALIAN LEVIES, IN A POSITION THEY 
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This, % THE SENIOR ABYSSINIAN COMMISSIONER 
TAKEN DURING A CONVERSATION 
NOVEMBER 23; WITH AN 
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(LEFT): A PHOTOGRAPH 
WITH AN ITALIAN OFFICER ON 
ITALIAN NATIVE N.C.0. (CENTRE). 
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[Continued on left. 


by British and Abyssinian commissioners jointly."" The correspondent supplying these 
photographs writes: “On Nov. 23, the British Somaliland-Ethiopia Boundary 
Commission arrived at Wal-wal to study the question of the limits of the areas grazed 
over by British protected tribes. The commission found Wal-wal occupied by Italian 
forces and withdrew some twenty miles to avoid trouble. On December 5 fighting 
broke out between the Italian forces and the Ethiopians; the former employed 
armoured cars and aircraft. In spite of these modern engines of war, the Ethiopians 
held their position till the following morning, when they retired, leaving 107 dead.” 


a BORDER TERRITORY CLAIMED 
eA “o> THE ETHIOPIAN ESCORT OF THE ANGLO*ABYSSINIAN BOUNDARY 
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'D BY ABYSSINIA AND BY ITALY. 


RY t COMMISSION AND THE ITALIAN LEVIES THEY MET. 
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© 2 AN ABYSSINIAN FIELD HOSPITAL IMPROVISED AFTER THE FIGHTING: WOUNDED SQUATTING DOWN 
. IN THE SHADE OF A LARGE TREE TO WAIT THEIR TURN FOR TREATMENT BY THE MEDICAL 
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It was announced officially on March 4 that an agreement had been reached between the Italian Legation at Addis Ababa and the Abyssinian Government 
as to the principles on which the provisional neutral zone proposed by the Italian Government on February 7 is to be established in the Wal-wal sector. 
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BEING AN APPRECIATION OF 


“THE LIFE OF CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN”: By ALFRED NEUMANN.* 


HRISTINA AUGUSTA, Queen of Sweden, was born 
in 1626, six years before her father, Gustavus 
Adolphus, met his death fighting the Imperialists at the 
Battle of Liitzen. An abnormally hairy infant, she was 
mistaken for a boy, and reported to be such. Gustavus 
had been praying for a male heir, and no one liked to 
undeceive him; but he took his disappointment well, 
gave thanks to God, and said: “ I hope this girl will fully 
make up to me for a son.” A legend has it that the 
Lutheran pastor officiating at the christening was slightly 
drunk, and baptized the child according to the Catholic 
rite with holy water and the Sign of the Cross. Christina 
afterwards attributed her leaning to Roman Catholicism 
to this probably apocryphal incident. Be that as it 
may, two aspects of her life which have continued to 
interest posterity—her debatable attitude towards sex 
and religion—were already in evidence while she was still 
an infant. 

She was an amazingly precocious child. Two letters 
which she is said to have written in German at the age 
of four or five are still preserved. In one she sends her 
father her portrait, observing: “ Please think of me when 
you look at it, and come back to me soon and send me 
something pretty in the meantime. I am in good health, 
thanks be to God, and learn my lessons well.” This was 
no idle boast. During the long Regency in which the 
Queen Mother, who hated Sweden, became on increasingly 
bad terms with the Chancellor, Oxenstierna, who inherited 
Gustavus’s attitude to European politics, Christina would 
work as much as twelve hours a day. Not at woman’s 
work: “ Her dislike of all that women do and say, of 
‘chatter, sewing and embroidery,’ was fundamental, and 
her manual clumsiness in all womanly work was quite 
in keeping with her aptitude for riding, hunting, and 
all other sports practised by the Court at the time.” She 
claims to have learnt French, Italian, and Spanish without 
a teacher. (Possibly this is why she never achieved per- 
fection in any of them.) When she was ten, Oxenstierna 
gave her three or four hours’ daily instruction in politics, 
and when she was thirteen he wrote: “ We can hardly 
express our great pleasure in the thorough educational 
grounding Your Royal Highness has acquired without 
appearing to wish to flatter you.” 

She was, in fact, a natural blue-stocking, and her 
environment as well as her education encouraged her in 
this. Her mother, who had never been much with her, 
retired to Denmark when Christina was thirteen, and 
her beloved aunt, Princess Catherine, died when she was 
twelve. Her upbringing 
was entrusted almost 
exclusively to men, and 
it can have been no 
great change for her when, 
in 1643, she was definitely 
appointed a member of 
the Council of State. On 
her eighteenth birthday 
Christina took the oath as 
* King” of Sweden. 

Her reign lasted nearly 
eleven years. It was a 
troubled time. In spite 
of the success of the 
Swedish armies in Ger- 
many, and the fact that 
Sweden was admittedly 
supreme in Northern 
Europe, the country as 
a whole was miserably 
poor. The nobles drew 
enormous incomes, and 
Christina herself at one 
time claimed 20 per cent. 
of the national revenue 
for her own use. She soon 
tired of Oxenstierna’s 
“all - Swedish” _ policy. 
She no longer wanted 
Sweden to be champion 
of Protestant interests 
in Germany. She “ con- 
sidered the teachings of 
Luther and Calvin * moth- 
eaten,’”’ and called the 
reactionary Chancellor 
““an old Goth.” France, 
now weary of religious 
conflicts, was her spiritual 
home, and Christina fell 
more and more under the 
influence of Chanut, the 


French Ambassador. 
France, true to her 
policy of encouraging 


Protestantism abroad, had 
been Sweden’s ally in 
the Thirty Years’ War; but, as the negotiations that 
led to the Peace of Westphalia drew on, Mazarin dis- 
couraged the claims of the extreme Swedish Nationalists, 
whose leader was Oxenstierna. Christina agreed with 
him : “ If I had the chance to bring peace to the Christian 
nations,” she wrote to Salvius—a new favourite, opposed 
to the Chancellor—“ this would be my whole desire, and 





* “The Life of Christina of Sweden.” By Alfred Neumann. 
With Twelve Plates. (Hutchinson ; 18s.) 





(PUBLISHED BY HUTCHINSON.) 


I should consider it my mission in life.”” A noble senti- 
ment, but not likely to recommend itself in Nationalist 
circles, *‘ when one thinks of Sweden’s tremendous victories 
and the poverty-stricken and sparsely populated provinces 
which the Peace gave to her ... even the monetary 
compensation was small.” 

[he truth is, perhaps, that the Queen was growing a 
little tired of affairs of State. Her mind was active, but 
religion and philosophy were at least as dear to her as 
politics. She was now reported to understand eleven 
languages: “Latin, Greek, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Dutch, German, old-Swedish, Finnish, Danish, some 
Hebrew and Arabic at twenty-three she knew the 
whole of Martial by heart.” It was natural that she 
should seek companions on whom these accomplishments 
were not wasted. She “ pressed the most famous savants 
of the time to visit her.” Among them came Des- 
cartes, but he “caught a 
chill, as did almost all the 
scholars who were at her 
disposal.”" She ‘‘ requested 
him to put in a regular 
appearance in her library 
at five o'clock in the 
morning.”” His room was 
insufficiently heated; the 
chill developed into pneu- 
monia, and he died. 
Posterity has blamed 
Christina for his death, 
perhaps unjustly, for she 
herself was accustomed to 
a Spartan existence. Among 
the titles which learned 
men conferred on her at 
this time were “ Christina 
Augusta,” “ Divina Prin- 
ceps,” “‘Suecica Pallas,” 
* A Second Sun,” “ Another 
Minerva,” “The Tenth 
Muse,”” “ The Sibyl of the 
North.” 

Nor was her heart in- 
active. Her girlish romantic 
affection for Ebba Sparre 
gave place to maturer 
passions—this is not the 
place to discuss whether 


or not they were merely 
Platonic. Count Magnus 
de la Gardie was one of 
her earliest and most 
devoted favourites. In his 
train came others ; Bourde- 
lot attracted to Stockholm 
“innumerable Frenchmen 
who had nothing more to 
commend them than a 
good figure and a good 
tailor. The Swedish nobil- 
ity withdrew little by little, 
until Count Magnus was 
the only one left to put 
up a losing fight.’"”. Mytho- 
logical ballets were per- 
formed in which Christina 
and her friends took the 
parts of appropriate gods 
and goddesses. She col- 
lected books and pictures 
as well as artists and men 
of science, and Scudery 
wrote: “ Intellect and the 
virtues no longer have a 
favourite climate ; and are 


CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN, THE ECCENTRIC DAUGHTER OF as much at home in 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS: A PORTRAIT OF THE “ SIBYL 
OF THE NORTH’ WHICH SHOWS HER MASCULINE CAST OF 
COUNTENANCE.—[ Reproductions from “The Life of Christina of 
Sweden” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Hutchinson. | 


Stockholm and Upsala 
as in Rome and Athens.” 
Gratifying as such tributes 
were, they did not help to 
solve the question of the 
Succession, which was giving increasing anxiety to the Swedish 
element in Christina’s Court. Various prétendants were put 
forward, none of whom she would accept. At last she made 
a declaration to her senators. ‘ The marriage tie,” she 
stated, “would entail many things to which I cannot 
become accustomed, and I really cannot say when I shall 
overcome this inhibition.” She went on to propose that 
her cousin, Charles Gustavus, should be her successor. 
This suggestion pleased nobody, but Christina had now 
developed an imperiousness and irresponsibility of temper 





which brooked no restraint. She disregarded her growing 
unpopularity. In the summer of 1652 appeared the 
elegant * Spanish Ambassador, Don Antonio Pimentel. 
Christina lost her heart to him, and willingly lent her ear 
to his counsels, the object of which was to draw Sweden 
away from France to the side of Spain. The sympathy 
she felt for him she extended to his religion. There were 
persistent rumours that she was about to become a 
Catholic. Of her conversion she says, “en méconnaissant 
Dieu je suis venue dans ses bras." Her biographer observes : 
“If she had been of a religious nature she could have 
found God as Gustavus Adolphus found Him ; but she did 
not seek God. She was a human being with no loving 
instinct ; a poor thing who did not even know how heart- 
less she was. Her conversion to Catholicism was brought 
about by the last pleasure of the poor in spirit, the love 
of the sensational.” How far this severe criticism is 
justified I am not qualified 
to say. If Christina’s 
devotion to Pimentel, and 
later to Azzolino, is any 
criterion she does not seem 
to have been incapable 
of love. At any rate, she 
felt her position as reign- 
ing Queen of Sweden 
intolerable, and in the 
summer of 1654 she de- 
cided to abdicate in favour 
of her cousin, Charles 
Gustavus. Bailiff Brahe 
refused to, lift the crown 
from the head of the last 
of the Vasas, so she took 
it off herself. Her last 
act was to set free all 
convicts and criminals 
under death sentence. 
The final chapter of her 
life, from 1654 to 1689, 
makes a fantastic story. 
After her conversion (she 
posed a number of diffi- 
cult questions to her Jesuit 
instructors: “Is there a 
difference between good 
and evil, or does every- 
thing depend on the use- 
ful or noxious character 
of an action?’’) she 
travelled to Rome, where 
she was received with 
tremendous acclamation, 
and lodged in the Farnese 
palace. She received the 
sacraments from the hands 
of Pope Alexander VII., 
who “loaded her with 
costly gifts’? and had a 


THE DAUGHTER OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, THE PROTESTANT medal struck to com- 
CHAMPION, BURIED IN ST. PETER’S, ROME: THE TOMB OF 
CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN. 


memorate this ‘* most im- 
portant event for the whole 
of Christendom.” But the 
Pope soon found that she was not a compliant convert 
whose behaviour was likely to shed lustre on the Church. 
For the wave of Puritanism which was then visiting Rome 
she felt no sympathy. She laughed at the draperies 
with which Giandemaria, solicitous for her modesty, had 
decently clothed the statues in the Palazzo Farnese; and 
she persuaded Cardinal Colonna to fall in love with her, 
as a result of which the Pope had to banish him for a time 
from Rome. Momentarily deprived of Colonna, she fell 
in love with Cardinal Azzolino, the moving spirit in the 
squadrone volante, a group of progressive cardinals, whose 
aim it was to free the Papacy from the excessive influence 
of France and Spain. , 

With intrigues, routs, and the society of learned men, 
her time in Rome passed pleasantly enough. But soon 
she was in debt. The Swedish Government would not 
pay her a tenth of what she felt to be her due. She lived 
in great state, arrogating to herself the prerogative of a 
reigning monarch. She even, while at Fontainebleau, had 
Monaldesco, the traitor and forger, put to death. - This 
black act made her unpopular when she returned to Rome ; 
financial embarrassment overtook her, and she was obliged 
to pawn her jewels. In 1666 she paid a long visit to 
Hamburg, meaning to cross over to Sweden to protect her 
interests there. But, to her mortification, she was for- 
bidden the country. About the same time she made a 
claim to the throne of Poland, only to be saved from 
being made a laughing-stock by the discretion of Azzolino’s 
agent, who “ kept her candidature within the walls of his 
Chancery.” 

But she never lost her position in Rome. She extended 
her protection to the Jews ; she revolutionised the theatre ; 
she was hailed as “ padrona di Roma.” In 1681 the 
Swedish Government made her a provision which set her 
financial worries at rest. Her opinion of herself, which 
is sufficiently indicated in her observation to Bourdelot, 
“to attack me is to attack the sun,” rose higher still. 
Even her biographer, who recognises her faults quite 
clearly, is dazzled by her. For him, the futility of her later 
life is masked by the magnificent gestures in which it was 
expressed. ‘ The life of the extraordinary Christina of 
Sweden,” he concludes flamboyantly, “‘ was a microcosm of 
the whole amazing Baroque Age.” 
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WHEN A NOVA SCOTIAN SCHOONER RUNS INTO A BLIZZARD. 


The correspondent who sends us this unusual photograph notes: “ This is what 
happens when a Nova Scotian schooner runs into a blizzard. Scenes like the above 
are quite common along the waterfront in Canadian North Atlantic ports after storms 
such as have been menacing the fishing fleets and other craft this winter. The 


seaman has to use a heavy hammer to break some of the ice which covers the 
deck of the ship to nearly a foot in thickness. The effect of the ice is one of great 
beauty; but to the fishermen, who have to depend for their lives on the ropes and 
equipment, such encumbrances represent a great peril.”"—/PworocrarH sy ALLEN Fraser.) 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF ABYSSINIA. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S. Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “ Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,” etc. 


Now that Abyssinia is so much to the fore, it has 
4 occurred to me that a brief survey of some 
of the birds and beasts found there might prove of 
interest to my readers. For, though European hunters 
have seldom penetrated into that difficult country, 
they have brought to light the existence of many 
species which are to be found nowhere else, though 
they are all closely related to other species found 
outside that area. - 

In this great continent of Africa, as elsewhere, 
we find everywhere instances of this kind; and they 
are commonly attributed to the effects of the 
“environment.”” As any given species spreads out- 
wards from a common centre, it is supposed, sooner 





ONE OF THE TWO CLOSELY RELATED SPECIES OF BABOONS WHICH 


for tumblers, it is feared that the doom of this most 
interesting animal is sealed 

Surely one of the most beautiful animals of 
Abyssinia is Grévy’s zebra, though it ranges also 
into Somaliland, and the Lake Rudolph dis- 
trict to the south. Moreover, it is not only 
the most northerly of all the zebras, but it 
differs from the rest of its tribe in the great 
size of the ears and the peculiar pattern 
formed by the stripes on the hind-quarters. 
The stripes on the rest of the body are much 
more numerous than in any other zebra, 
resulting in a coloration apparently adjusted 
to its habit of resting in dense scrub. It 
forms, in short, a ‘‘ concealing color- 
ation”’ of a very effective kind. Of 
the many races of elephant, determined 
largely by the shape and ,size of 
the ear, Abyssinia, with the Sudan, 
furnishes one of the most striking 
(Elephas oxynotus). Specimens of this 
type, from the Sudan, are most gener- 
ally seen in Zoological Gardens which 
have the good fortune to possess an 
African elephant. But the famous 
Jumbo belonged to the West Sudan 
type (E. rothschildi), which, in this 
matter of the ears, is intermediate 
between the Abyssinian and W. African 
types. 

Among the carnivores, the most 
interesting is the Abyssinian wolf, or 
cuberow. Its affinities seem to lie 
between the wolves and the jackals, 
and among these last it is the largest. 
Its coloration is of a bright foxy-red, 
with a black-tipped tail. Two closely 
related species of baboons are found in 
Abyssinia, and nowhere else. They are 
not, however, true baboons, because 
the nostrils open at a point some little 
distance from the end of the muzzle 
In both, the neck and shoulders carry 
a heavy mane. Their peculiarities are 
well shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph of the ‘ Gelada”’ baboon. The 
other species, Theropithecus obscurus, has no 
name in common speech. 

I cannot, at the moment, find any descrip- 
tion of the habits of this last. But the Gelada, 


THE 


ARE FOUND IN ABYSSINIA AND NOWHERE ELSE: THE GELADA sometimes to be seen in the London “ Zoo,”’ 

N (THEROPITHECUS GELADA), WHIC VES IN LARGE TROOPS ‘onl ; ; 
BABOON (THEROPITHECUS GELADA), WHICH LIVES IN LARGE TROOPS is said to live in large troops, and to haunt 
AND SOMETIMES ENGAGES IN PITCHED BATTLES WITH THE SACRED 


BABOONS, AS TO SHARE IN THE NATIVES’ CROPS. 


or later, to find itself isolated in a new “ environ- 
ment,”’ which, in some mysterious way, causes changes 
in coloration, as well as in structure. It seems to 
be more reasonable to regard such changes as due to 
physiological causes. The isolated individuals, com- 
paratively soon, begin to display evidences of an 
inhibited tendency to give free play to lines of growth 
hitherto held in check by intercrossing. As a result 
we get “local races.”’ It matters not whether the 
“ locality ’’ is limited to a small island, like St. Kilda, 
for example, or to a continental area of several thousand 
square miles. 

Abyssinia is such an area. And I propose now to 
give a few samples of “‘ isolation "’ of this kind. Let 
me take first the Bohor-reedbuck. As Lord Roth- 
schild showed some years ago, there are five distinct 
forms, or races, of this animal. The typical form is 
West African, ranging over Senegal and Gambia, 
the Gold Coast, and Nigeria. But it is found again 
in Uganda, and northwards in the Southern Sudan, 
whence it has made its way into Abyssinia, and 
beyond into Somaliland on the east. These several 
races differ in size and coloration, and in the form 
of the horns, which are peculiarly distinctive in the 
Abyssinian Bohor-reedbuck, and differ conspicuously 
from those of the kindred species of Somaliland. 

The Tora hartebeest must also be mentioned 
here, since it forms one of the many different forms, 
or species, of this strange tribe, and is found only 
in Abyssinia and the southern parts of the Blue 
Nile basin. The Wala, or Abyssinian ibex, found 
only in the mountains of Simien, is a conspicuously 
finer animal than the Nubian species, and is by no 
means common in collections. It attains to a weight 
of as much as 260 lb., with horns nearly 4 ft. long. 
But as it is persistently hunted by the natives for 
the sake of its flesh, skin, and horns, which are used 


rocky regions, whence they descend to plunder 
the crops of the natives, when they often 
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ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST ANIMALS IN ABYSSINIA: GREVY'S ZEBRA; DISTINGUISHED 

BY THE PECULIAR PATTERN OF THE STRIPES ON ITS HIND-QUARTERS, WHICH PROBABLY 

PROVIDE A CONCEALING COLORATION WHEN IT IS IN THE DENSE SCRUB OF ITS NATIVE 
HAUNTS—A MOTHER WITH HER FOAL.—{Photographs by D. Seth-Smith.} 


find themselves embroiled in conflict with troops 
of the Arabian, or Sacred, Baboon, se commonly 
represented on the monuments of the Ancient 
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Egyptians. The late Dr. Blanford described this 
first encounter with these formidable animals, on 
the march to Magdala, when he saw a troop of 
at least two hundred, hunting for corn dropped on 
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UGANDA RACE OF THE BOHOR-REEDBUCK; CLOSELY RELATED 
TO THE 


ABYSSINIAN RACE, IN WHICH, HOWEVER, THE HORNS ARE 
LONGER AND HAVE MORE NUMEROUS RINGS, 


the ground where the horses had been picketed. 

Of the birds of Abyssinia, three species call for 
special mention, though they are not confined to 
this interesting country. These are the pennant 
and standard-winged nightjars, for they are among 
the most extraordinary of living birds, and were 
described on this page not long ago; the Abyssinian 
roller. on account of the beauty of its coloration ; 
and the ground hornbill. 
This last is a bird ranging 
across Africa from N.E. to 
the west, and is remark- 
able for the fact that the 
great casque surmounting 
the beak is open in front, 
so that it forms a sort 
of cavern, inviting, one 
might suppose, all sorts 
of unbidden guests to 
harbour there. In the 
S. African species it is 
almost completely closed, 
but is, nevertheless, a 
potential source of in- 
vasion. Nevertheless, no 
evil seems to attend this 
strange aberration. 

What gives an added 
interest to the ground 
hornbills is the fact that 
they differ from all the 
other hornbills in that 
they have forsaken the 
custom of their tribe in 
living in trees and have 
become ground-dwellers. 
As a consequence, as in 
the case of ground pigeons, 
ground cuckoos, and 
ground parrots, the legs 
have lengthened, and very 
conspicuously so in the 
case of these hornbills. No more striking witness 
of the effects of use can be found than is furnished 
by these cases. 
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TWO ESCAPE CHAMBERS IN EACH SUBMARINE: 


THE NEW. DUAL SYSTEM. 





FLOODING AN ESCAPE CHAMBER: A MAN UNDER INSTRUCTION TURNING A SMALL 
WHEEL TO LET IN SEA WATER--THE WATER-TIGHT DOOR HERE LEFT OPEN TO SHOW 
THE PROCEDURE WITHIN, 


SHOWING THE BREATHING APPARATUS WORN WHEN ESCAPING FROM A SUBMARINE: 
A MAN UNDER TRAINING SEEN INSIDE AN ESCAPE CHAMBER THROUGH A PORT-HOLE 
CONSTRUCTED FOR OBSERVATION PURPOSES DURING INSTRUCTION, 


HOW THE CREW OF A SUBMERGED SUBMARINE WOULD LEAVE IT: RISING THROUGH THE UPPER 
HATCH OF THE ESCAPE CHAMBER AFTER OPENING IT--A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN THE PORTSMOUTH 
TRAINING TANK, 


EQUIPPED TO BREATHE UNDER WATER: A MAN RISING TO THE SURFACE AFTER 
HAVING LEFT THE ESCAPE CHAMBER-—THE UPPER HATCH BEING THEREUPON CLOSED 
WHILE THE CHAMBER IS DRAINED FOR THE NEXT FUGITIVE. 


and men are instructed in their use. The course comprises practice in using escape 
chambers and the personal equipment, and correct methods of breathing under 
water by means of special masks. To enable all members of the Submarine Service 
to take an annual “reminder” course of escape training, the Admiralty have 


New and greatly improved apparatus for escaping from wrecked submarines has been 
installed in those of the ‘‘Shark"’ class, as well as the “Severn” and “ Clyde,” 
and is being fitted in all new British submarines as they are built. Under the new 
system (developed from the Davis method that saved five men from the “ Poseidon "’ 


in China in 1931) each submarine is provided with two escape chambers, rising from 
the ship's floor to her outer casing, through which a hatch opens direct into the 
sea. These chambers are in the main gangway, and can be brought into use by 
closing water-tight doors. To ensure speed in emergency, the controls are triplicated. 
For training purposes, escape chambers have been built at the Submarine Depot, 
Portsmouth (where the above photographs. were taken), and all submarine officers 


constructed a training tank at Hong-Kong and are building another at Malta. The 
procedure in an accident would be as follows. Two men would enter the escape 
chamber, in Davis equipment (a kind of diving dress), close the water-tight doors, 
flood the chamber with sea water, open the upper hatch and rise through it to 
the surface. The hatch would then be closed and water drained out of the chamber 
into the bilges, whereupon two more men would enter and repeat the operation. 
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The Greatest 
Works of Art 
yet Returned 
from America 
to Europe: 


The National 
Gallery’s 
New Treasures— 
Seven Panels 
by Sassetta ; 
and che Eighth 
at Chantilly. 


REPRopucTiIONS BY COURTESY 
or tHe National GALLERY. 
Tue CHANTILLY PANEL FROM A 
PHOTOGRAPH IN THE PossESsION 
or Sm Roserr Writ. 


HE National Gallery 
announces, with  justi- 
fiable enthusiasm, the purchase 
of a series of seven panels by 
Stefano di Giovanni, called 
more familiarly Sassetta. These 
pictures have long been known 
to connoisseurs of early Sienese 
painting, and thirty years ago 
were the subject of a lengthy 
and illuminating study by 
Mr. Bernhard Berenson, since 
when they have been generally 
recognised as among the very 
finest examples of the Italian 


genius. Their history is ‘as: 
follows: Sassetta, who was 


born in 1392, was commissioned 


to paint the high altar of the 
(Continued opposite. 


ST. FRANCIS GIVING HIS CLOAK TO A POOR 


VISION 
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ST. FRANCIS UNDERGOING THE ORDEAL BY 








OF A HEAVENLY REWARD. 


NOBLEMAN, AND HIS 

















THE SULTAN. 
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ST. FRANCIS PACIFYING THE WOLF WHICH RAVAGED THE TOWN 


OF GUBBIA. 














ST. FRANCIS RENOUNCING HIS HERITAGE. 


Art-Collections Fund, Mr. 
Benjamin Guinness, Lord 
Bearsted, and Lord Du- 
veen.” Our fathers and 
grandfathers were brought 
up in the belief that every 
picture should tell a story ; 
we ourselves have had 
drummed into our ears very 
thoroughly the axiom that 
anecdote has nothing to do 
with art. Protagonists of 
both schools of thought 
might study this series of 
masterpieces with advan- 
tage. Each panel was 
designed for religious edi- 
fication, and its sole pur- 
pose was to present various 
episodes in the life of 
St. Francis, yet the story- 
teller never exceeds the 
bounds imposed by a care- 
fully thought-out linear 
plan, and the artist im- 
prisons the story in so 
sublime a relation of colour 
and movement, and with 
so sensitive and poetic a 
vision, that nothing is 
easier than to forget every- 
thing but his purely esthetic 
qualities. Imagine a mathe- 
matician working out to a 
successful conclusion a diffi- 
cult problem for a severely 
practical purpose: many 
will admire the result for 
that reason only, and 
likewise many will stand 
in front of these pictures 
and admire Sassetta's 
powers as a _ story-teller. 
But many, too, will forget 
the result in their admira- 
tion of the mathematician's 
beautiful chain of logical 
reasoning : in just this way 
many will ignore Sassetta's 
story and stand amazed 
and delighted at his 
methods. Photographs give 
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Church of St. Francis at Borgo 
San Sepolcro. He promised 
to “paint it with fine gold, 
ultramarine and other good 
colours, and to ersploy all the 
subtleties of his art, and to 
make it as beautiful as he 
could.” He commenced the 
work in 1437, intending to 
have it finished in four years— 
actually the whole scheme was 
not completed until 1444. The 
artist died in 1450. The altar- 
piece was dismembered in 1752, 
but remained in the church 
till it was bought by a certain 
Cav. Sergiuliani of Arezzo in 
1810. Nine years later eight 
scenes were in the collection of 
the Abate Angelucci as by Piero 
della Francesca (whose beau- 
tiful “ Nativity,” by the way, 
is in an adjoining room at 
Trafalgar Square), and were 
sold as such to an art dealer. 
By 1837 they were in the 
Demidoff collection at Florence ; 
one panel of the original eight 
was bought in 1840, and is 
now in the Museum at Chantilly. 
Six of the remainder passed to 
the Chalandon collection in 
Paris, and the seventh into 
that of the Comte de Martel. 
In these collections the seven 
panels remained till Sir Joseph 
(now Lord) Duveen purchased 
them, and in 1927 sold them 
to Mr. Mackay, of New York. 
The whole series of eight 
formed the back of the altar- 
piece: the front, representing. 
St. Francis in glory, belongs to 
Mr. Berenson in Florence. The 
Chantilly panel is reproduced 
here with its fellows. The 
Gallery announces that the 
oe atest = = . : purchase was made possible 
| ates ai cstnctineeiameaeinam mined 4 alow Seomneital ree - = “with the aid of generous 
contributions from The National 
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THE FRANCISCAN ORDER RECOGNISED BY THE POPE. ST. FRANCIS RECEIVING THE STIGMATA ON MOUNT ALVERINA. 


an adequate and accurate 
account of a picture’s archi- 
tecture, as it were, but 
Sassetta’s range of pure and 
delicate colours is some- 
thing which must be studied 
at first hand: his skies soar 
upwards into a silvery blue, 
soft olive greens contrast 
with pink and gold, and 
his greyish-browns are as 
light as that divine weed 
we unpoetically call ‘* Old 
Man's Beard" when the 
sun shines on it. He can 
be solid and dramatic 
enough when he wishes, as 
witnéss the figure of the 
father of Francis protesting 
against his son's decision 
in the second panel (The 
Saint Renouncing His 
Heritage), and yet, when 
required, his personages 
tread on air in the way 
text-books are inclined to 
assert is the prerogative of 
Botticelli alone. The whole 
series is pure poetry wedded 
to the most delicate art. 
The altar-piece from which 
they come is admittedly 
the masterpiece of the 
artist's maturity, and is a 
most welcome addition to 
the Gallery, where the later 
Sienese school has so far 
been poorly represented. 
The only work of Sassetta 
in the collection has hitherto 
been an unimportant frag- 
ment of fresco from the 
Porta Romana at Siena. 
The set has been admirably 
framed and hung against 
a neutral background—a 
minor point, indeed, but 
one which is symptomatic 
of the energetic and en- : - ne . : 
lightened policy which nows - oe ot ie 


guides the fortunes of this THE FUNERAL MASS OF ST. FRANCIS. THE MYSTIC MARRIAGE OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI TO POVERTY. 
noble treasure-house. (The Panel at Chantilly.) 
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THE SAAR’S FERVENT WELCOME TO HITLER IN ITS “FIRST 
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THE FORMAL TRANSFERENCE OF THE SAAR TERRITORY TO THE GERMAN REICH BY BERLIN’S THANKSGIVING FOR THE RESTORATION OF THE SAAR TO GERMANY: A TYPICAI 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS COMMITTEE: DR. FRICK (GERMAN MINISTER OF THE THE ONE-MINUTE SILENCE, WHEN TRAFFIC PAUSED 


INTERIOR) SHAKING HANDS WITH LEAGUE REPRESENTATIVES AFTER THE CEREMONY. 


SCENE IN THE POTSDAMER PLATZ DURING 


THROUGHOUT THE LAND AND CROWDS SALUTED. 


eT 

THE NEW GERMAN CO ISSIONER IN THE SAAR: HERR BORCKEL SAAR MINERS AT THE HOISTING OF THE GERMAN FLAG: 

(RIGHT), LEAVING WI DR. FRICK (REICH MINISTER OF THE A “FULL-DRESS" PARADE, WITH BANNERS AND SAFETY 
INTERIOR) AFTER THE OFFICIAL TRANSFERENCE CEREMONY. LAMPS, OUTSIDE THE MINES OFFICE IN SAARBROCKEN. 


“THE FLAGS RISE IN THE SAAR!” DR. FRICK (AT A 
MICROPHONE ON A HIGH PLATFORM OUTSIDE GOVERNMENT 
BUILDINGS IN SAARBROCKEN) WELCOMES THE SAAR BACK. 


WITH ROPES FOR KEEPING BACK THE STRUGGLING CROWDS, WHO SHOUTED “WE WANT TO 
GET NEARER TO OUR FOHRER"’: NAZI TROOPERS AT THEIR STRENUOUS TASK OF LINING 
THE STREETS OF SAARBRUCKEN AS HERR HITLER DROVE PAST. 


HERR HITLER (STANDING ON THE FOOTBOARD OF HIS CAR) RECEIVING A BUNCH OF FLOWERS 
FROM A LITTLE GIRL DURING HIS ENTRY INTO SAARBROCKEN: AN INCIDENT SHORTLY 
BEFORE HE REMOVED HIS WATERPROOF IN SYMPATHY WITH THE RAIN-SOAKED CROWD. 


When Herr Hitler's car halted, a little girl handed him a bunch of lilac, and received 


Friday, March 1, the day on which the Saar was formally handed back to Germany, 
Was an occasion of fervent rejoicing not only in that district but throughout Germany, 
and in Saarbriicken, the capital of the territory, the climax of enthusiasm was reached 
when Herr Hitler himself. unexpectedly arrived in. the town. As his car moved slowly 
through the streets, the crowd broke into wild cheers; as one eyewitness puts it, 
“the succession of Heils shouted in unison by thousands of voices sounded like gun-fire.”’ 


a kiss in return. Noticing that everyone was soaked with rain, he removed his hat 
and waterproof—a dramatic gesture to which was attributed the cold that caused him 
to postpone Sir John Simon’s visit to Berlin. Then the Chancellor stood for over an hour in 
heavy rain taking the salute at a march-past. The procession included troops, police, 
and detachments of various uniformed societies. The crush became so great that 
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OF LIBERTY”: A DAY OF REJOICING IN GERMANY. 
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HERR HITLER (STANDING IN HIS CAR, BAREHEADED AND WITHOUT HIS WATERPROOF IN 


PELTING RAIN) TAKING THE SALUTE AT A MARCH-PAST THAT LASTED OVER AN HOUR: 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE PROCESSION THROUGH SAARBRUCKEN OF 


TROOPS AND VARIOUS UNIFORMED ORGANISATIONS FROM GERMANY. 
Storm Troopers and police had hard work to keep back the struggling crowd. There 


were some casualties and at least thirty women fainted. 
addressed the crowd from the Town Hall. 
“in- the first hour of your liberty. 


In the evening Herr Hitler 
“I am happy to be with you,"’ he said, 
it is a day of happiness for all Germany. I! 
believe that it is also a happy day for all Europe, for it has removed the crisis under 


which two great nations have suffered most. Let us hope that our great neighbour is 


also ready, together with us, to seek peace. It must be possible for two nations to 
grasp hands and to remove all the obstacles in the way of peace.” In the morning, 
after the official transference ceremony, Dr. Frick, Reich Minister of the Interior, had 
invested Herr Biirckel as Reich Commissioner for the Saar, and then spoke to 
people through a microphone, welcoming them back to Germany. 
the Saar,"" he shouted, “and rise in all Germany.” 


the 
“ The flags rise in 
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DISCOVERIES THAT INDICATE AN INDIAN 
SCULPTURES OF A HITHERTO UNKNOWN 


PHoTocRaPHs BY THE ExpepiTion OF THE French Scnoot or THz Far East. (Sze 
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FIG. 2. A TYMPANUM OF INDO-JAVANESE STYLE: A SCULPTURED FIGURE OF A LION-RAHU EJECTING FROM 


ITS MOUTH TWO DRAGONS (MAKARAS) WHICH IT SEIZES BY THE TRUNK. (HEIGHT, 3 FT.) 





FIG. I. A LION, OR RAHU, 
FOOT FORMING .A CAPITAL: 
AND HITHERTO UNKNOWN TYPE. 


IN A VERTICAL POSITION WITH ITS HIND 
A SCULPTURED FIGURE OF AN UNEXPECTED 
(HEIGHT, 4} FT.) 
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FIG.6. A FOUR-ARMED REPRESENTATION OF SIVA: ONE OF SEVERAL SIMILAR FIGURES 
FOUND AT THAP-MAM AND PROBABLY THEREFORE MERELY DECORATIVE ; NOT A CENTRAL 
SACRED STATUE OF THE GOD. (HEIGHT, ABOUT 4 FT.) 

The above photographs, showing recently discovered sculptures of the Cham period 
in Annam, illustrate the article by M. Jean Yves Claeys on the succeeding page, 
describing French excavations at Thap-mam. Our illustrations are numbered to corre- 
spond with his references. The Cham kingdom preceded the Annamite empire, and 
many of these newly found sculptures are.of a previously unknown form. M. Claeys 
mentions that an ancient Sanskrit inscription found in this region, alluding to the 
first rulers of the Cham dynasty, can be dated to the second or third century A.D. 
and “proves the Indian origin of the first civilisation on this coast.’ Various 
representations of makara-dragons (¢.g., Fig. 3 above and that on our front page) 
illustrate “the evolution of this motif of classical Indian origin.” 
notes on the above photographs, a few further details may be added. Fig. 1 “ shows 
with what fantasy Cham artists played with subjects previously governed by a strict 





FIG. 5. DETAIL OF ANOTHER 


ILLUSTRATED IN FIG. 4: 


CORNICE-ANGLE SCULPTURE OF A KIND SIMILAR 
THE HEAD OF A LION OR RAHU, 


TO THAT 
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ORIGIN OF ANNAM'S FIRST CIVILISATION : 
TYPE, DATING FROM THE CHAM PERIOD. 


ARTICLE Ow THE SuccEEDING Pace anv ItLusTRaTION ow THE Front Pace.) 
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FIG. 3. A DRAGON-MAKARA WITH ITS HIND-LEGS RAISED, AND FORMING A PILASTER-BRACKET : 
A DECORATIVE TREATMENT HITHERTO UNKNOWN IN FAR EASTERN ART. (HEIGHT, NEARLY 6 FT.) 
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FIG. 4. A GARUDA FORMING A CORNICE ANGLE: THE HEAD OF A PARROT- 
BEAKED FIGURE. (SHOWN COMPLETE IN FIG. 9 ON THE NEXT PAGE.) 


FIG. 7. A KINNARI THAT FORMED ONE OF MANY CORNER DECORATIONS ON CHAM 
ounss SANCTUARY TOWERS: A WINGED WOMAN WEARING A SARONG OF FEATHERS OR SCALES. 
NTRAL (HEIGHT, 2 FT.) 


symbolism.” Of Fig. 2 he writes: ‘‘ This tympanum is strictly Indo- Javanese. 
The lion-rahku egurgitating two makaras is quite classical in Java™; and of Fig. 3: 
page, “This decorative subject, thus treated, was absolutely unknown in Far Eastern art 
werent before our discoveries at Thap-m4m." The two motifs (a parrot - beaked figure and 
» ond a lion-rahu) in Figs. 4 and 5 were found in six specimens. Regarding the figure of 
Gasys Siva dancing (Fig. 6), M. Claeys observes: ‘‘ Several similar statues found at Thap-m4m | 
to Ge give it a secondary réle, perhaps solely decorative and not that of a central divinity.” 
AD. Of Fig. 7 he writes: “Such corner decorations, multiplied on Cham sanctuary towers, 
arteus give these monuments their characteristic ‘ bristling’ effect." Concerning Fig. 8— 
page) ‘a fragment from an 8 ft. high figure of a guardian—we read: “ Several important Cham 
ener’s monuments comprised vestibules with lateral shrines adorned with guardian deities of FiG. 8. A FRAGMENT OF A GIANT GUARDIAN (DVARAPALA) NEARLY 8 Fr. IN HEIGHT, 
yeh great size. A parallel symbolism is regularly found in Annamite pagodas.” WITH SANSKRIT INSCRIPTION ON BASE: A TYPE OF FIGURE ON SEVERAL CHAM MONUMENTS. 
stric 
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AN UNKNOWN ART REVEALED BY A PEASANT’S PLOUGH : 


DISCOVERIES IN ANNAM; 


UNEXPECTED SCULPTURES OF THE CHAM 


KINGDOM WHICH WAS AFTERWARDS ENDED BY THE ANNAMITE CONQUEST — 
RELICS OF A VANISHED NATION'S DECORATIVE ART. 
By JEAN YVES CLAEYS, Inspector of the Archeological Service at the French 
School of the Far East. 
(See Illustrations on the Two Preceding Pages and on the Front Page.) 


N the soil of Annam, once the home of 
I a vanished nation, important remains 
have been found, presenting an unknown 
aspect of the Indian, Javanese, and Annamite 
influences which had a bearing on Cham 
statuary and esthetics. 

Indo - Chinese archxology 
reputation to the world-famous masterpieces 
of Angkor. These splendid Khmer ruins 
have overshadowed all others surviving in 
the peninsula; yet among these latter 
are works of art of great value, both from 
the historical and awsthetic points of view. 
The French School of the Far East, a sister 
institution of the celebrated French scien- 
tific institutions in Rome and Athens, has 


owes its 


elephant’s head (gajasimha), the raised 
trunk of which was flush with the ground 
(Fig. 12). It belongs to the second period 
of Cham art (eleventh-fifteenth century) 
and measures about 7 ft. high. Not far 
away, we observed a mound 9 to 1o metres 
high, and 30 or 40 metres in length and 
width, rectangular at the base—which was 
remarkable, since it lay exactly in the 
northern axis of the Cham Tower known 
as the Copper Tower, which stands in the 
centre of the citadel. This mound was 
about 300 metres north of the earth wall 
forming the northern rampart. The site 
was called ‘‘ Thap-mam,” the Annamite 
pronunciation of two characters meaning 
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FIG. 9. A SCULPTURAL DECORATION FOR 
A CORNICE ANGLE FOUND AT THAP- MAM: 
A BIZARRE FIGURE OF A PARROT - BEAKED 
GARUDA, DESCRIBED AS “ THE ENEMY OF THE 


SERPENTS.” (HEIGHT, 3 FT.) 


is one of the most important. In 
fact, the first Indo-Chinese inscrip- 
tion was discovered in Champa 


territory. It was found near Nhat- 
rang, in the most easterly region 
of the coast, facing the  Indo- 
Melanesian  archipelagoes, which 


perhaps received their first popula- 
tion from the peninsula. This 
inscription is engraved in Sanskrit 
characters of high antiquity. It 
alludes to the first lords of the 
kingdom, and can be dated to the 
second or third century of our era. 
It proves the Indian origin of the 
first civilisation on this coast. Later 
on, the Cham nation extended its 
empire along the coast of the present 
Annam, from the region of the 
southern sands, which mark its 
frontier with Cochin-China, to the 
‘Gate of Annam” mountains to 
the north, where rocky outspurs 
and foothills afford it a natural 
barrier. The perusal of nearly 200 
inscriptions found in the country 
has made it possible to reconstruct 
almost the whole of its history. 
Chinese and Annamite chronicles 
and Khmer inscriptions have 
furnished useful supplementary in- 
formation. The study of the monu- 
ments still standing on twenty 
different sites, and of numerous 
vestiges scattered over the territory, 
provides an exact history of Cham 
art. The work of M. L. Finot, 
Member of the Institute, of M. G. Coedés, who gave 
a lecture in London, on October 11, 1933, on Indo- 
Chinese studies, and of M. H. Parmentier, Chief of 
the Archzological Service during a third of a century, 
is authoritative for specialists in this subject. 

Nevertheless, the second period of Cham art was 
still littke known. In a study which the present 
writer published early in 1934, it was stated that the 
art of the Champa of the South was decadent, that the 
forms of statues were atrophied and were tending 
towards the grotesque. A wonderful refutation of 
these statements awaited us as a result of our researches 
conducted in this region at the very moment when 
the above lines were being published. The excavations 
which yielded the results described in this article 
originated as follows— 

At the end of November 1933, a season when the 
annual! ravages of typhoons in Annam are no longer to 
be feared, a humble peasant clearing his plot of Jand 
struck on a stone which obstructed his plough. 
Desiring to remove it from the ground, he began to 
dig around it. This incident occurred to the north of 
a Cham citadel, Chaban, the Vijaya of the inscriptions, 
which was the capital of the kingdom from the eleventh 
to the fifteenth century. The wall encompassing this 
citadel measured 5 kilometres (over 3 miles) in periphery— 
dimensions which placed it in the first rank among 
Cham military constructions. It was situated 25 kilo- 
metres north of Quinhon, and the celebrated mandarin 
road forms a right-angle by utilising two considerable 
sections of its ramparts, north and east. The centre 
of this stronghold is marked by a mound on which 
still rises an imposing sanctuary tower. According to 
ancient maps of seaports, it was known as the Maiden’s 
Tower. Europeans call it the Copper Tower, while 
other neighbouring Cham monuments are named the 
Gold, Silver, and Ivory Towers respectively. Unfortun- 
ately, we do not know its Cham name, the few 
inscriptions being silent on this point. 

Eventually our peasant, digging out his stone, 
brought to light the raised trunk of an elephant. 
Much agitated and fearing reprisals by the spirits of 
the Beyond, he notified the mandarins. The French 
School of the Far East was immediately advised through 
the Resident Minister. On proceeding to the spot, we 
found that the object in question was a lion with an 
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BEGINNING OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT THAP-MAM: 
SCULPTURES (AS IN FIG. 9) UNEARTHED 
PARAPET OF FORTIFICATIONS USED 


EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


ANNAMESE 


FIG. 12. 
(ELEPHANT WITH SO-CALLED “LION” BODY) THE TIP OF WHOSE 
UPRAISED TRUNK, FLUSH WITH THE SURFACE OF THE SOIL, WAS 
STRUCK, IN THE COURSE OF PLOUGHING, BY A PEASANT, WHO, 
IN SUPERSTITIOUS FEAR, REPORTED THE FACT TO THE AUTHORITIES. 


THE PRIMARY CAUSE OF THE EXCAVATIONS: A GAJASIMHA 


LABOURERS, 
FROM THE SITE—SHOWING 
DURING A DYNASTIC 





devoted its activity not only to the Khmer approximately ‘the demolished tower.” 

ruins, but also to the monuments of the But Thap-mam also possessed a_ historic FIG. 10, PROBABLY COSTUMED LIKE A CHAM 
other civilisations of Indo-China. Among interest more recent than that of the ACTOR, WITH ZOOMORPHIC MASK, AS USED 
these civilisations, that of the Kingdom of Cham period. Local chronicles, in agree- TO-DAY ON THE CAMBODIAN STAGE: A 
the Champa, which preceded the Empire ment with tradition, record that at the TERRACE ORNAMENT FROM A_ SANCTUARY 
of Annam on the eastern side of Indo-China, beginning of the nineteenth century TOWER, (HEIGHT, 3 FT.) 


rhap-mam had served as a redoubt 
for the citadel, during struggles 
between Nguyén-Anh (the Annamite 
Emperor Gia-long) and the usurpers 
named the ‘‘ Tay-son,”” who had 
established their capital there. In 
1885, again, when the French pacified 
the country, this mound had for 
some time sheltered an actual 
descendant of the TAy-son, name: 
Mai-xuan-Thiong, who had headed 
an insurrection. The rebel was 
captured in this entrenchment at 
Thap-mam, and the Annamite 
governor, an able mandarin of re- 
pute, had him beheaded on the spot. 

The site was therefore worth 
excavating, if only to ascertain and 
verify the authenticity of its historic 
value as reported by local tradition. 
Systematic investigation began on 
March 1, and, immediately on clear- 
ing the ground and cutting the first 
excavations, a sort of raised bank 
(fire-step) and parapet (mounted 
with Cham bricks well fitted, though 
without mortar) on the west, north, 
and east ridges of the mound, were 
brought to light (Fig. 11). A small 
wall at the base of the mound 
completed the system of defence. 
Some Gras rifle cartridges, then 
used in the French army, and bronze 
bullets of various calibres, were 
found near the surface. Therefore 
it was correct that the incidents of 
the conquest had occurred here 
exactly as reported. Beneath this modern stratum, 
therefore, on descending into the ground but rising 
into the past, we ought to discover traces of the 
civilisation which had preceded the Annamite invasion 
of the fifteenth century. 

Here we may recall that Cham towers were 
sanctuaries generally devoted to the Brahmanic cult in 
its Siva-ite form (with a few exceptions where Bud- 
dhism was associated with the primitive Indian cult). 
These cult places in the form of a square tower, with 
storeys of decreasing size, are built of large-size bricks 
bound by a sort of glue not so thick as mortar. In 
the body of the monument, however, parts requiring 
greater strength, or fine quality suited to statuary 
effects, were of sandstone. In the ruins of a Cham 
monument, therefore, there are generally found, mingled 
with masses of bricks, statues (representing divinities 
or merely ornamental), lintels, corner pieces, pilasters, 
and so on, in grey, green, or pink sandstone. The 
investigations continued, and a dozen trenches were at 
once cut both at the base of the mound and at various 
points above. The parapet was also cut in the northern 
portion. On the third day of the excavations were found 
large blocks of sandstone which had belonged to an 
important Cham monument. Later, there came to 
light a statue in relief showing a Siva with four arms, 
two hands joined above the head, the other two hold- 
ing attributes (Fig. 6), and two “ garudas,"’ corner 
pieces from the upper angle of the tower (Figs. 4, 9, 
and 11). Soon the excavation proved extremely fruitful 
in sculptures remarkable for their dimensions and their 
excellent state of preservation. Daily, for over two 
months, six to seven blocks of sandstone were extracted. 
Most of these blocks, which were architectural elements, 
were sculptured in bas-relief with animals or human 
figures which had decorated the monument. The first 
layer of compact earth, full of roots, having been 
removed, we came to an enormous quantity of 
scattered bricks, intermingled with building stones. 
Soon blocks of laterite were found along with the bricks, 
and then a sort of terrace of more resistant quality, 
about five metres below the level of the mound. On 
this terrace, blocks of laterite assembled in the form 
of dry masonry were disinterred and left in position. 
Their disposition soon showed the general lay-out of 
the foundations of an important tower. 

(Continued on page 402. 
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THE GREEK REVOLT: REBEL WARSHIPS MOVING; BARRACKS SHELLED. 
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I. GREEK WARSHIPS 


DAMAGED FRONT OF THE EVZONES’ 
BEEN SHELLED BY GOVERNMENT ARTILLERY. - 


elsewhere, rebellion broke out in Greece on Friday, March 1. The 
insurgents seized the naval arsenal at Salamis and a number of warships, which 
left early next morning for Crete, pursued by bombing aeroplanes. Meanwhile 
there had been (to quote “ The Times") “‘ two attempts at insurrection in Athens, 
one at the Evelpides Military College, and the other at the first model barracks 


2. THE 
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BARRACKS IN ATHENS AFTER HAVING 3- 


| 


| 
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SEIZED BY THE REBELS AT THE NAVAL ARSENAL AT SALAMIS LEAVING AT FULL SPEED FOR CRETE. 


- AFTER BOMBARDMENT BY ARTILLERY AT POINT-BLANK RANGE: 
“2 A BIG SHELL-HOLE IN THE EVZONES’ BARRACKS. 


of the Evzones. . The insurgents were bombarded at point-blank range by 
artillery and machine-guns until the Military College surrendered at 11! o'clock (on 
Friday evening) and the barracks at 1.30 on Saturday morning.” The Evzones 
are the famous regiment whose uniform is notable for its * kilted - skirt." In 
former days, under the Greek monarchy, they always pr vided the royal bodyguard. 
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AIRCRAFT AND SEACRAFT IN CURRENT NEWS : 
NAVAL AND AERIAL OCCASIONS OF TOPICAL INTEREST., 





THE CASABLANCA LIFEBOAT LOST, WITH ALL BUT ONE OF ITS CREW, IN ATTEMPTING 
A RESCUE: THE MARECHAL LYAUTEY” HAULED ASHORE AFTER THE DISASTER, 


The “Maréchal Lyautey,” a new lifeboat at Casablanca, Morocco, capsized in going to aid 
fishing-boats in a gale, and all but one ot her crew were drowned. 

fishing-boat clung to a reef, and was rescued by a boat aided by an aeroplane, which dropped 
oil on the sea, as illustrated on our double page. The lifeboat was cast ashore, and a man 
going out with a life-buoy, fixed a rope to the vessel. She was then hauled up on the beach. 





A REBEL GREEK WARSHIP WHICH WAS REPORTED TO HAVE BEEN HIT SEVERAL TIMES BY BOMBS DROPPED FROM GOVERNMENT AEROPLANES: THE CRUISER 
THE LARGEST OF THE SHIPS SEIZED BY THE INSURGENTS AT SALAMIS AND TAKEN TO CRETE, WHENCE 


When the insurrection broke out in Greece on March 1, the rebels seized the cruiser “ Averoff,” the 
light cruiser “ Helle,” two destroyers, and three submarines. Next day these insurgent ships, after 
the failure of rebel land forces in Athens, sailed for Crete. Bombing aeroplanes, it was reported, 
overtook them off Milos, where the “ Averoff was bombed from a low altitude. Later reports stated 
that, when the ships reached Suda Bay, in Crete, the “ Averoff’”’ was again bombed and the airmen 
saw a column of flame over her. On March 4 the rebel fleet left Suda Bay and steamed north. 


iy * ,- 1 
Dn. pee 


A MOTOR-CAR CARRIED ALOFT BY AN AEROPLANE: AN AMERICAN EXPERIMENT IN PROVIDING 


AIR-VOYAGERS WITH MEANS OF LAND TRAVEL. 


A note on this photograph states: “A giant Uppercu-Burnelli ‘plane, piloted by Lou Reichers, recently 
j : | When the ‘plane had 
an altitude of more than a mile, the car-driver started his motor to test its Starting ability in 

the 


carried aloft a Ford car and its driver from Floyd Bennett Airfield, New York. 


the upper spaces.” Obviously, it might be useful, in case of an unexpected landing, to have ready 
means of land transport. The car is seen slung beneath the aeroplane before it took-off. 


ILLUSTRATED 


AIRCRAFT AS MILITARY AMBULANCES: A 
MACHINES AT LE BOURGET—PREPARING TO LOAD A STRETCHER CASE 
The use of aircraft for military ambulance purposes is not, of course, an innovation, but, as with other classes 


; of machines, there is always a tendency towards improvements. I 
Gus men fom 2 cnpsiees on the aerodrome at Le Bourget, near Paris, with a new type of aerial ambulance for the French Army. 


An officer and two of the Red Cross nurses present are supervising preparations for lifting a ‘‘ wounded” 
man on a stretcher into the special compartment in the aeroplane, the floor of which is fitted with rests. 
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DEMONSTRATION OF A NEW FRENCH TYPE OF SUCH 
IN AN AEROPLANE, 


We illustrate here a recent demonstration, 





“ AVEROFF,” 


LATER THEY PROCEEDED NORTHWARD. 


That evening bombing air pilots stated that the “ Averoff” had been hit by two 250-Ib. bombs and 
Set on fire. Meanwhile, the Government had taken precautions against a naval attack on Salonika 
by laying mines in the harbour and extinguishing lighthouses on the way across the Aégean. 


SAID TO BE FASTER THAN ANY MILITARY AEROPLANE IN SERVICE: THE BRISTOL “R 10,” 


A NEW SINGLE-SEATER FIGHTER TESTED FOR THE R.A.F. 


This photograph of the new single-seater fighter “R10,” built by the Bristol Aeroplane Company, 

was taken recently, just after the machine had made a high-speed test flight over Bristol. It is 

reported to be faster than any military aeroplane at present in service in any country, and to 

have been submitted to the Air Ministry, in competition with four other fighters, as a replacement 
type for use by the Royal Air Force. 
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PEOPLE IN THE 
PUBLIC EYE. 


SIR GEOFFREY KNOX, K.C.M.G. 
Chairman of the Saar Governing 
Commission from 1932 until last 
week. Awarded a K.C.M.G. on 
February 28. Began his career 
in the Near East. Formerly First 
Secretary to the British Embassy 


LADY (HUBERT) YOUNG. 
Wife of the Governor of Northern 
Rhodesia. Missing after leaving 
Livingstone by aeroplane on Febru- 
ary 2. No news was received of 
her until March 4, when a message 
came in saying that she was safe 


MR. 


SHAN 


The Irish novelist and poet. 


February 
Well 


27; aged 
known for his novels of 


Ulster life. Wrote “ 


F. BULLOCK. 


Died 4 


sixty-nine. 


Squireen,” 
DR. ANTON RINTELEN. at Angora. Is fifty. in the remote Gokwe district. ay. “ The 
Formerly Austrian Minister in 
Rome. His trial for alleged high 
treason began on March 2. Charged 
with ougpertne the raid on the Vienna 
Chancellery last July (when Dr. Doll- 
fuss was killed), and with being the 
rebels’ chosen Chancellor. 


MR. JOE ELVIN. 
The Cockney comedian. 
March 3; seventy-two. A col- 
league of Dan Leno, Marie Lloyd, 
Herbert Campbell, and Eugene Strat- 
ton. He is remem as having 
once appeared at the old Oxford Music 
Hall for eight months without a break, 


Loughsiders.” Died 


SIR GEORGE NEWMAN. 
Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education 
since 1907, and Chief Medical Officer, Ministry 
of Health, since 1919. His retirement is announced. 
His successor will be Dr. Arthur S. McNalty, 
Examiner in Public Health at Oxford and 
Birmingham Universities. Is sixty-four. 


GEN. SIR A. A. MONTGOMERY-MASSINGBERD. 


Chief of the Imperial General Staff. Left England, 

February 28, on a tour of inspection in pt, 

Palestine, Transjordan, and Sudan. It was stated 

that he would arrive in Cairo on March 6, and 

travel by air to Khartoum on March 9, and return 
to Cairo on the 13th. 


— 


PROFESSOR HERMANN EHLGOTZ. 
Prominent German architect. Winner of the 
competition for the replanning of the City of 
Istanbul. His plan is said to provide for the 
erection of two new bridges on the Golden Horn, 
an underground railway, and the extension of 

the harbour at Istanbul. 


SUCCESSOR TO THE SIAMESE THRONE; FOLLOWING THE KING’S ABDICATION : 
PRINCE ANANDA MAHIDOL, WHO IS AT PRESENT LIVING AT LAUSANNE. 


By the Constitution of Siam, the young Prince Ananda, son of the Prince Mahidol, 
is the natural successor to the throne of Siam, following King Prajadhipok’s abdication. 
He is the ex-King’s nephew. At the time of the abdication, Prince Ananda Mahidol, 
who is eleven years old, was at Lausanne. It is stated that he will only accept the 
kingship if his presence is not required in Siam until his health has improved. 


MR. FRANK GRAY. 
Former M.P. (Liberal) for Oxford City. 
March 3; aged, fifty-four. During the war he 
served as a private. Later, worked as an agri- 
cultural labourer. Then toured Oxford work- 
houses as a tramp; and lived with Warwickshire 
miners. 


Died 


THE GREEK REVOLUTION: GENERAL 
ORGANISER OF THE COUP D'ETAT IN 1922; AND 


PLASTIRAS, M. VENIZELOS: 


LEADER OF THE 


THE VETERAN GREEK STATESMAN AND 


HEAD OF THE GREEK GOVERNMENT, AND LONG 
THE 


OPPOSITION ; AT THE HEAD OF ASSOCIATED WITH THE POPULIST PARTY (ROYALISTS) : 
THE GREATEST FRIEND OF M. VENIZELOS. REBELS IN CRETE, M. TSALDARIS, PREMIER SINCE 1933. 


A revolt broke out in Athens on the night of March 1. The insurgents seized the cruiser but M. Venizelos put himself at the head of the rebels in Crete. It is stated that the Opposition 
* Averoff” and other warships at Salamis, and tried to start a mutiny at the Military College have been accusing M. Tsaldaris’s Government of protecting the republic insufficiently and en- 
and at the barracks of the Evzones at Athens. Their efforts on land failed, though there was some couraging monarchist propaganda. It was reported on March 4 that General Plastiras, who led 
fighting in Athens. On March 2, however, the captured ships were headed for Crete. They were the unsuccessful coup d’état in Greece nearly two years ago, had left Cannes for an unknown 
bombed by Government aircraft. Athens and Salonika remained in the hands of the Government ; destination, probably Greece. As we go to press, he is reported to be at Brindisi. 
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AIRCRAFT IN A NEW FORM OF RESCUE AT SEA: A 





Awa TOF 





AN AEROPLANE HELPS TO SAVE A SHIPWRECKED MAN CLINGING TO ROCKS AMID A RAGING SEA © 
ON THE WATERS TO FACILITATE THE APPROACH OF A RESCUE BOAT; | 


The remarkable rescue here illustrated shows, in a manner unprecedented, what our correspondent says: “ At 2.30 p.m. a fleet of fishing-boats returning to port were wh 
valuable aid aircraft may render in life-saving at sea. The incident followed the seen to be in difficulties and afraid to cross the bar owing to furious breakers. The eff 
capsizing of a: Spanish fishing- smack, ‘* Ursula II.," and the Casablanca lifeboat new million-franc lifeboat, ‘ Maréchal Lyautey,’ manned by a crew of eight, set out als 
“*Maréchal Lyautey,”> which had gone out to her assistance. Various published accounts to their assistance, but before it could reach them one fishing - boat capsized, seven the 
differ somewhat in detail, but the following story, which has reached us by air of its crew being drowned immediately. Two men, however, managed to drag bla 
along with the above photograph (and that of the wrecked “ Maréchal Lyautey ” themselves upon the treacherous Roches Noires. The lifeboat, caught under a curling the 


given on page 378), comes direct from a Casablanca resident. Writing on February 28. mountain of water, likewise capsized, all on board being drowned except one man, des 
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A ‘PLANE DROPPING OIL TO CALM THE WATERS. 


SEA OFF CASABLANCA, IN MOROCCO: THE MACHINE FLYING OVER THE SPOT, AND DROPPING OIL 
BOAT; HAVING PREVIOUSLY DROPPED FOOD, BLANKETS, AND A LIFEBELT. 


| who swam ashore. The two men upon the rocks, one hurt, faced certain death—all dated March 1, our correspondent adds: “ At the second attempt, between 4 and 5 p.m. 
efforts by means of breeches buoys to span the 1000 ft. (too great a distance), and to-day, an open boat succeeded in bringing off one man from the Roches Noires, the 
also the efforts of the American Export Line, being of no avail. The shore authorities other having disappeared during the night. An aeroplane is seen above dropping 
then telegraphed for an aeroplane, which flew low over the rocks and dropped food, bags of oil upon the water to help the small boat—not here visible. The crowd 
blankets, and lifebelts. Large searchlights are playing upon the rocks to-night, while went mad with enthusiasm." The rescued man was a Portuguese named Freitas. The 
the seas are breaking over them, and hope of the men lasting through the night is aeroplane was manned by Captain Joubelin and Adjutant Robin One of the rescue 
desperate. Thousands of helpless spectators are lining the beach."’ In a postscript boat’s crew entered the water with a pneumatic raft and saved the man, 
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THE CAMERA AS RECORDER : 
NEWS OF THE WEEK IN PICTURES. 


THE ENSIGN THE “ INVINCIBLE” FLEW AT THE FALKLAND ISLANDS BATTLE DEPOSITED 
IN PORTSMOUTH CATHEDRAL: THE PARTY ESCORTING THE FLAG. 


The ensign flown by H.M.S. “Invincible” at the Battle of the Falkland Islands was received 
into Portsmouth Cathedral on March 2, and hung there in company with ensigns flown during 
the war by other naval vessels. It was presented by Mrs. Townsend, widow of Commander 
R. H Townsend, who went down with the “Invincible” at Jutland. Admiral Dannreuther 
(senior of the six survivors of the “ Invincible”) asked that the ensign should be kept in the 


‘ e el SIR JOHN SIMON LECTURES IN PARIS: THE BRITISH FOREIGN MINISTER, WITH M. FLANDIN 
Cathedral as a memorial of the men who eave their lives at Jutland. 


AND M. LAVAL, ON THE PLATFORM, 


Sir John Simon gave the first of a series of lectures by ang statesmen in Paris, and 
spoke on British Parliamentary Institutions. M. Flandin, the me Minister, was in the 
chair, and many members of the French Government, as well as the British Ambassador, 
were present. Sir John spoke in French, and was attentively listened to by his audience. 
He subsequently returned to London; and it was stated that he would visit Berlin for 
conversations with Herr Hitler; but this visit was postponed, Herr Hitler being ill. 


AFTER SIGNING HIS ABDICATION: THE KING OF SIAM IN THE GROUNDS OF HIS SURREY RESIDENCE ; 
WITH THE QUEEN. 


The long-expected abdication of the King of Siam came about on March 2, when the formal act was signed at 
Knowle Park, near —_ where the King is living. The document made it clear that the King was abdicating 
because he believed tha be in power stifled the growth of democratic institutions in Siam. Among other 
passages, it contained the words: “I renounce all the rights which I had as King, but I reserve all the rights which 
I enjoyed before my accession. THE DEMOLITION OF CHELSEA SUSPENSION BRIDGE! THE ROYAL ARMS BEING 
REMOVED AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE DISMANTLING OPERATIONS. 


Chelsea Suspension Bridge was closed for demolition on February 28, to make way for a more 
imposing successor. The new bridge will be almost twice the width of the old, and will cost 
some £300,000. The old one cost £85,000. It had a somewhat chequered history. Thomas 
Page, designer of Westminster Bridge, originally planned a handsome seven-arch structure, 
which was then turned down in favour of the suspension type. Though the foundations 
were laid in 1851, the bridge was not opened till 1858. ‘ 





Vis 
MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF MEN IN THE NEW FIRE-PROOF SUIT: A PHOTOGRAPH 
SHOWING THE GREAT THICKNESS OF THE ASBESTOS HEADPIECES. 
aircraft, but it is hoped that they may prove useful in saving life from fire in almost any situation. 


TESTING NEW FIRE-PROOF SUITS DESIGNED FOR SAVING LIFE FROM BURNING AIRCRAFT: 
MEN IN THE ASBESTOS GARMENTS EMERGING FROM A BURNING CHAMBER. 
A correspondent notes of the above two photographs: “ What are believed to be the first complete 


asbestos suits, enabling fire-fighters to enter flames with immunity, have been completed and tested 
by London manufacturers. suits were primarily devised to help in effecting rescues from burning 


They have been tested under the most dangerous conditions, the wearers actually entering furnaces 
and working for some time. Though enveloped in fames, the men suffered no ill-effects.” 
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THE KING AND QUEEN AT EASTBOURNE: RESTING BEFORE THE JUBILEE. 


ROYAL “ PRIVACY": THEIR MAJESTIES (VISIBLE AMID THE CROWD JUST TO 
RIGHT OF THE RIGHT-HAND VEHICLE) RETURNING TO THEIR CAR AFTER 
A WALK ON THE SEA~-FRONT AT EASTBOURNE. 


——— 


PUBLIC INTEREST IN THE ROYAL VISITORS AT EASTBOURNE: THE KING AND QUEEN 
(IN THE LEADING CAR) LEAVING ST. MARY’S CHURCH AFTER SERVICE TO RETURN 
TO COMPTON PLACE. 


THE KING AND QUEEN ARRIVE AT THE PARISH CHURCH OF EASTBOURNE 
FOR SUNDAY MORNING SERVICE: THEIR MAJESTIES WELCOMED BY THE 
VICAR, THE REV. F. P. HUGHES, IN THE PORCH, 


Seesssssseseseressesssss sssessseesrcrsrcoces — 


The King and Queen motored from Buckingham Palace to Eastbourne on February 26, 


to stay, for a few weeks’ rest before the Jubilee, at Compton Place, the house (which 
was illustrated in our issue of February 23) placed at their disposal by the Duke of they attended morning service at the Parish Church, Where the Vicar, the Rev. F. P. 


The visit being of a purely private character, there was no formal civic Hughes, having received applications for over thrice the available seats, issued tickets 
A day giving preference to his regular congregation. On that day the Prince of Wales 
visited Compton Place. On the previous afternoon their Majesties had been much 
interested in the old Belle Toute lighthouse (a mile west of Beachy Head) adapted 
for residence by Sir James Purves-Stewart, who took them all over the building. 


inhabitants not to gather about the King and Queen, and they were consequently 
able to walk on the front next day with much less public attention. On Sunday 


Devonshire. 
reception, but a large number of people assembled to offer a loyal welcome. 


or two later, their Majesties drove to the foot of Beachy Head, and walked back 
along the parade for about a mile. As our top photograph shows, the crowd was 
such that the Mayor of Eastbourne, Miss Thornton, repeated her request to the 
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WHAT EVEN A SMALL AVALANCHE CAN DO: SNOW THROUGH A.CAFE’S WALLS. 





a, 
mm 





AFTER AN AVALANCHE OF SOFT SNOW HAD SWEPT RIGHT THROUGH THE BRICK- 

AND-CEMENT BUILDING, DEMOLISHING THE BACK AND FRONT WALLS: ALL THAT 

REMAINED OF THE DANCE CAFE OF A TIROLESE HOTEL—A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING 
THE WRECKED BACK. 





THE FRONT OF THE DANCE CAFE AFTER THE AVALANCHE HAD SWEPT THROUGH 

IT AND DEMOLISHED MUCH OF THE WALL* A WALL OF BRICKS AND CEMENT 

THROWN DOWN BY THE SNOW, WHICH IS ESTIMATED TO HAVE MOVED AT 
100 M.P.H. 











PART OF THE DANCE CAFE AFTER THE AVALANCHE—NOT LYING IN THE DIRECT 
LINE OF THE AVALANCHE, BUT FILLED WITH SNOW AS THE MAIN FALL RUSHED 
THROUGH THE OUTER PART OF THE ROOM. 





LOOKING OUT OF THE PART OF THE CAFE LEFT STANDING INTO THE VOID WHICH 
WAS FORMERLY THE DANCE HALL ; SHOWING HOW THE TORRENT OF SNOW FLOWED 
OUT SIDEWAYS, BURYING ONE OCCUPANT AND INJURING ANOTHER, 














THE BACK OF THE HOTEL, WHICH WAS STRUCK BY THE FULL FORCE OF THE 
AVALANCHE: REMOVING THE SNOW WHICH BURST WINDOWS AND ENTERED ROOMS 
, AS HIGH AS THE SECOND FLOOR. 


A DAMAGED BEDROOM AT THE BACK OF THE HOTEL, ON ONE OF THE UPPER : 
FLOORS: A PILE OF SNOW WHICH BURST THE WINDOW AND POURED IN ALI. 
DIRECTIONS LIKE A TORRENT OF WATER, 
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The correspondent who supplies these photographs notes: ‘A destructive avalanche 
of dry snow came down at this spot in Tirol in February, causing considerable 
damage to buildings, but fortunately, so far as is known, involving no loss of life. 
The avalanche descended over a width of nearly 200 yards, down a precipitous slope, 
and it is estimated that its speed at the foot of the slope must have been at least 
100 m.p.h. In its path stood two winter-sports hotels, both of which were full 
of visitors. The dance café of the hotel nearest the foot of the slope was prac- 
tically destroyed. Four visitors were sitting in an alcove in this room when the 





avalanche descended. One of them received severe injuries. Another was completely 
buried and only released after twenty minutes’ digging. Many of the bedrooms at 
the back of the hotel were filled up with snow. The other hotel also suffered 
considerable damage, the writing room being filled up with snow to a depth of four 
or five feet, and one of the occupants, an English visitor, who was quietly writing 
a letter, was buried. A peasant’s cowshed, situated further away than either of the 
hotels, was demolished, although the inhabitants said that it had stood at this 
spot for a number of years undamaged.” 
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“VERY GALLANT GENTLEMEN”: THE SCOTT TRAGEDY IN A JUBILEE FILM. 


PuHorocrarns Repropucen sy Courtesy or Burrisn InTerNwatTionaL Pictures. 























= 
x CAPTAIN SCOTT’S LAST ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION RECONSTRUCTED FOR A ROYAL THE BITTER DISCOVERY THAT THEY HAD BEEN FORESTALLED AT THE POLE: 

JUBILEE FILM: THE ADVANCE TOWARDS THE POLE IN TERRIBLE WEATHER— CAPTAIN SCOTT (FRANK VOSPER), WITH HIS COMPANIONS, CONTEMPLATING 
P ONE OF THE CAUSES OF THE DISASTER, (5 AMUNDSEN'S FLAG AND TENT. 
































ss ong 
oa Y SCOTT AT THE SOUTH POLE; EXAMINING THE GEAR, FOOD, AND MESSAGES - “WE BUILT A CAIRN, PUT UP OUR POOR SLIGHTED UNION JACK, AND 
eS 5) (INCLUDING ONE TO THE KING OF NORWAY) IN AMUNDSEN’S TENT. G PHOTOGRAPHED OURSELVES’: SALUTING THE FLAG AT THE POLE. ye 





























an ‘s 
a 1g 
‘“WE HAVE TURNED OUR BACK NOW ON THE GOAL OF OUR AMBITION ““WE ARE IN A VERY QUEER STREET”: SCOTT WRITING IN HIS FAMOUS 
AND MUST FACE OUR 800 MILES OF SOLID DRAGGING — AND GOOD-BYE a DIARY DURING THE FATAL RETURN JOURNEY—WITH (L. TO R.) OATES 
TO MOST OF THE DAY-DREAMS”: THE START ON THE TERRIBLE RETURN (AUSTIN TREVOR), EVANS (SYDNEY SEAWARD), WHO DIED BEFORE OATES; 
JOURNEY, ON WHICH ALL THE PARTY MET THEIR DEATH. ~, AND DR. WILSON (JOHN STUART). A 
Captain Scott's heroic expedition to the South Pole has been re-enacted for the | to be seen, including a tent and an old under-runner of a sledge. The weather 
Silver Jubilee film which is being produced under the auspices of British Inter- was still against them on their return journey. On February 17 Petty - Officer 
national Pictures. In his last message to the public, Scott enumerated three Evans succumbed. On February 24 the survivors began to run short of oil, 


loss of pony transport in March, the appalling weather throughout the outward of March, Oates, that ‘‘ very gallant gentleman," walked out of the tent to his 
journey, and the soft snow on the lower reaches of the Beardmore Glacier. death. Scott's diary finishes on March 29. On the 20th they had fuel to make 
No sooner had the British explorers reached the South Pole than it was clear two cups of tea apiece, and bare food for two days. The blizzard kept them 


principal causes for the disaster to himself and his companions: namely, the | due to evaporation in the stores at the depots. On the sixteenth or seventeenth 
| . 
that they had been forestalled by Amundsen. | in the tent, eleven miles from a depot where food was stored. 


There were various Norwegian marks 
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THE CURZON CINEMA: ANNIVERSARY 
PROGRAMME. 

Fhe Curzon Cinema, which celebrated its first anni- 

versary on March 6, can look back with justifiable 
pride on a record that has succeeded, on the whole, in 
maintaining the high level established by “The Un- 
finished Symphony " a year ago. I cannot remember one 
visit to this charming and comfortable little picture-house 
that was not amply repaid either by a feast of pictorial 
beauty or an interesting aspect of directional skill. And, 
more than once, both qualities combined resulted in adding 
to the list of those comparatively few films which do not 
vanish into the limbo of forgotten experiences. Dipping 
at random into the past, I recall the tension and cleverly 
piled-up drama of “‘ Refugees,” a story of escape in China ; 
the majestic panorama of the Bernese Oberland in “ Rapt,” 
a tale of village feud; the light-hearted adventure of a 
French theatrical company in “‘ The Slump is Over” ; 
and the warm glow of Herr Erik Charell’s canvas in the 
Hungarian musical romance, “Caravan.” Coming to 
more recent date, that fresh and charming fantasia on the 
Chopin theme lingers pleasantly in the mind both musically 
and histrionically. We owe a debt of gratitude, too, to 
the directors of the Curzon for introducing to the general 
public the cartoon “ Joie de Vivre,”” by Messrs. Hector 
Hoppin and Anthony Gross, whose fluent, lively, and 
original work struck a new note in animated drawings. 


“THE LITTLE MINISTER,” 
TIVOLI: KATHARINE HEPBURN AS BABBIE AND JOHN 
BEAL AS GAVIN. 


THE FILM OF BARRIE’S AT THE 


“The Little Minister,” it will be recalled, Lady Babbie, a young 
ey y of high degree, played at being a eypey. She turned the head of 
the little Minister and - = ined 
disguised as a gypsy, havi 

blow the horn to warn +" strikers of the soldiers’ approach. 


Nor must we forget the Gaumont-British Instructional 
picture, “ High Rising,” directed by Mr. Paul Rotha with 
full appreciation of fine scenic effects against the industrial 
background of Southampton Dry Docks. A well-contrasted 
list, to which the discriminating filmgoer will undoubtedly 
add the new Viennese production, “So Ended a Great 
Love,” that marks the Curzon Cinema’s entry into its 
second year. Here is historical drama treated with great 
dignity and restraint. It finds its theme in the love of the 
Archduchess Marie-Louise of Austria, destined for political 
reasons to become the second wife of Napoleon I., for the 
young Duke of Modena. This pre-marital episode may or 
may not be founded on fact. It is, at any rate, told with 
such simplicity, and surrounded with so much authenticity 
of atmosphere, that it is easily accepted as not only possible, 
but probable. The astute Metternich, seeing in this alli- 
ance the only means of staving off another war, uses the 
Archduchess, and even the Emperor Franz Joseph I., as 
pawns in the international game. He sends the Duke of 
Modena to Hungary, whither the Emperor’s household has 
retired, to prepare Marie-Louise for her destiny. She, 
already in love with Metternich’s unwilling emissary, mis- 
takes the purpose of his visit. An all-too-brief idyll is 
shattered by the truth, and the picture closes with the pomp 
and ceremony of the marriage by proxy to the Corsican 
conqueror. 

The development of this thwarted love-story is leisurely, 
even judged by the customary tempo of serious Continental 
productions. Herr Kurt Hartl, a director with first-hand 
knowledge of all that goes to the making of a film, since he 
worked his way up from the ranks as assistant camera-man, 
does not sacrifice any possible illumination of character 





for scenic display, though his palace settings are handsome 
and spacious, and the grounds of the Hungarian estate 
provide exteriors of exquisite beauty. He uses, too, pic- 
torial annotation more than once; in the rehearsal of the 
corps de ballet presided over 
by the dispossessed and bored 
Duke of Modena, in the rain 
beating down on the deserted 
pond where, only yesterday, 
the lovers dallied beneath blue 
skies. But, on the whole, the 
director allows the story and 
its interpretation to draw the 
audience into the moods and 
the emotions of his historical 
figures. He takes no liberties 
with them, yet he discovers 
their humanity. Metternich, 
spinning his web persistently, 
if politely, gains his ends 
slowly but surely. Herr 
Gustav Gruendgens, with 
something lacking, perhaps, 
of Mr. Conrad Veidt's ex- 
treme finesse in the same 
part, is yet a driving force 
from which there is no escape. 
Fraulein Paula Wessely, the 
lovely heroine of ‘ Masker- 
ade” (at the Academy), 
brings all her sincerity, her 
frankness, and her beautiful 
poise to the creation of the 
young Marie-Louise, drawing 
a portrait of trustful youth 


suffering the penalty of great- MR. BERNARD SHAW’S NEW PLAY, 

PRODUCED IN NEW YORK: 

PRIESTESS AND THE PRIEST WHO UNDERTAKE A UNIQUE EUGENIC EXPERIMENT 
(FOREGROUND, LEFT TO RIGHT). 

“The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles” was given its first pteemneen in New York on 

February 18. A unique eugenic experiment is the Subject of the play; 

out on a remote tropical island. The priest a 


experiment and their ee ye breed are cubesenentiy joined . an Eng 
held to be a suitable mate for the perfect ang 


ness. Herr Willy Forst, as 
the Duke of Modena, and 
Herr Franz Heterich as 
the Austrian Emperor, fit 
smoothly into the formality 
of the period décors, yet their 
conflict with the overwhelm- 
ing necessities of state are 
none the less poignant and 

real. Herein lies the strength oe ee oe 
of a picture that may be too slow in movement for 
popular taste. It combines an illusion of tragic reality 
with the measured stateliness of a page of history. 


have been carried 
been raised on nitrogen, is 


THREE IMPORTANT PRODUCTIONS. 

It has been said in several quarters recently that the 
vogue of the historical drama is on the wane; yet in a week 
of important productions, two pictures based on history 
carry off the chief honours, at least in directional and 
histrionic power. In saying this I do not underrate the 
popular appeal of “ The Little Minister” at the Tivoli, 
or “ Brewster’s Millions” at the Leicester Square Theatre. 
Sir James Barrie’s charming love-story, with Miss Katharine 
Hepburn as the wayward Babbie, is steeped in a sentimental 
and pictorial glamour that will command much admiration. 
But a grand chance for a rousing melodramatic action has 
been missed by adhering to the finale of .the stage version 
rather than to the stormy and far more stirring solution 





“ 


THE FILM OF 
BARTHOLOMEW AS THE YOUNG DAVID ; 
In the film of “ David Cooper,” any 
man; Lionel Barrymore * fests Ral 

Madge Evans, Agnes; Rach 


and Jean Cadell, 


provided by Barrie himself. 
famous novel seem to me to be of great kinematic value, and 
no stellar considerations should have prompted their rejection. 


it is announced that the Day of J 
between the priest and priestess in elucidation of the author’s somew 7 obscure theme. Romney 


DAVID COPPERFIELD”; PRODUCED AT THE ‘PALACE 
ON MARCH 6: W. C. FIELDS AS MR, MICAWBER AND FREDDIE 


IN = coed PRISON. 


ee tate 


The closing chapters of the 


Miss Hepburn, in her new phase of “ lavender and lace” 





“THE SIMPLETON OF THE UNEXPECTED ISLES,” 
A SCENE WITH THE CLERGYMAN (CENTRE), AND THE 


an experiment supposed to 
me who undertake the 
ish clergyman, who, having 

-g fy Subsequently, 
t is at hand ; and the with a discussion 


Nazimova the priestess, and McKay Morris the priest. 


impersonations, restrains her exuberance prettily enough, 
yet it seems a pity to bridle her power and to corset her 
vigour with the coyness of the conventional ingénue. Her 
tender play with the Little Minister, admirably interpreted 
by Mr. John Beal, is all that it should be; but one misses 
the fine freedom of her earlier work, and even she cannot 
galvanise the forced pathos of the ultimate scenes in the 
Manse into genuinely moving drama. 

Mr. Jack Buchanan's host of “ fans ” are royally catered 
for in “ Brewster’s Millions,” a British picture designed on 
the ambitious lines of the American super-musical comedy. 
Directed by Mr. Thornton Freeland, the well-known story 
of a young man who had to get rid of half a million in six 
months in order to comply with a freak will becomes a 
very decorative affair that spreads its bevy of beautiful 
coryphées over the decks of a luxury yacht and the market- 
place of a Spanish town. The indefatigable Mr. Buchanan, 
strenuously chasing financial ruin, links this highly spectacu- 
lar comedy together with so much good will, 
slap-stick—decidedly broad at times—tap-dance, 
and occasional ditty that the menace of 
monotony is warded off with laughter. 

“ Abdul the Damned "’ (at the Regal), which, 
with the Curzon picture, shares the winning 
laurels of the week, invites more serious atten- 
tion. This production from the Elstree studios 
has an international cast and an Austrian 
director, Herr Karl Grune, who made film history 
in the silent days with “The Street.” It is 
therefore not surprising to find the same 
measured tempo, the same insistence on the 
development of character, that marks the work 
of Mr. Karl Hartl. ‘“ Abdul the Damned,” 
despite the size of its canvas and the magnifi- 
cence of its settings, finds its centre of interest 
in Abdul Hamid II., superbly played by Herr 
Fritz Kortner. It probes the motives for his 
ruthless murders, it reveals the terror of assassin- 
ation that stalked at the Sultan’s elbow through 
his marble palace by night and by day. Mr. 
Grune uses the spectacular to emphasise the 
loneliness of this fear-driven man, and heightens 
the effect of silence by breaking in upon it 
with sounds other than the spoken word—foot- 
steps, the thud of the sentinels’ feet, the ominous 
approach of revolution. The result is impres- 
sive. The deliberate pace of the picture 
becomes arresting through the methods of 
the director and the angles of his camera. Mr. 
Otto Kanturek’s brilliant photography strikes 
beauty out of every setting, and lends further 
enchantment to an exquisite dance interlude. 
Mr. Kortner’s dual study of the Sultan and 
his second self, the actor Kislar, are not 
lacking in touches of dry humour, but neither 
amorous preoccupations nor craftiness disguise 
the tragic inwardness of this masterly portrait 
of a despot: 
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“KING HENRY IV.” (PART 1L)—WITH GEORGE ROBEY AS FALSTAFF. 
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“SIT, AND ATTEND”: (L. TO R.) HOTSPUR (EDMUND WILLARD), HIS WIFE, LADY PERCY 
(SANCHIA ROBERTSON), WORCESTER (HENRY OSCAR), OWEN GLENDOWER (LEWIS CASSON), 
MORTIMER (CECIL RAMAGE), AND LADY MORTIMER (NORA COLTON)—MUSIC AT BANGOR. 


“SO SHAKEN AS WE ARE, SO WAN WITH CARE”: HENRY IV. (JOHN DRINKWATER), 
IN HIS PALACE IN LONDON, LISTENING TO “HEAVY NEWS” FROM WALES. 


“THIS CHAIR SHALL BE MY STATE .. . AND THIS CUSHION MY CROWN”: FALSTAFF 
(GEORGE ROBEY), POSING AS HENRY IV., CHIDES PRINCE HENRY (PATRICK WADDINGTON), 
WHILE POINS (GODFREY KENTON, EXTREME RIGHT) LOOKS ON. 
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PRINCE HENRY, IN TURN POSING GEORGE ROBEY AS FALSTAFF: THE FAMOUS COMEDIAN IN HIS’ FIRST 
SHAKESPEAREAN CHARACTER, IN A MAKE-UP GIVING HIM THE APPEARANCE 
OF A FRANZ HALS PORTRAIT. 


“pO THOU STAND FOR ME, AND I'LL PLAY MY FATHER”: 
AS KING HENRY IV., CHIDES FALSTAFF, NOW ASSUMING THE CHARACTER OF PRINCE HENRY, 
AT THE BOAR’S HEAD IN EASTCHEAP. 

**T am quite certain that in a fortnight’s time Mr. Robey will be giving one of the 


Mr. George Robey’s impersonation of Falstaff—his first appearance in Shakespearean 
best. Falstaffs within living memory," with the proviso—“if the audience will let 


drama—is the outstanding feature of interest, among a distinguished cast, in the 
production of “ King Henry IV." (Part I.) at His Majesty's Theatre. It must have him.” It is difficult for audiences, too, to forget the famous comedian’s idiosyncrasies, 


been extremely difficult for Mr. Robey to divest himself of his familiar stage habits and refrain from stimulating them. Mr. Robey himself, when asked afterwards 
and characteristics, but the first-night critics were generally agreed that he succeeded whether he found Falstaff harder work than Lucifer Bing in “ The Bing Boys,” 
remarkably well and gave a very fine performance, which would, they thought, be replied: “‘No;I shall probably find it easier when I am absolutely at home in the 
still better when he became word-perfect. Mr. James Agate, for instance, declared: part." The above portrait of him as Falstaff appeared as a double-page in the “ Sketch.” 
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Rotes for the Rovel-Reader: Fiction of the Month. 

















| EBECCA WEST, whose new book, “ The Harsh 

Voice,” is made up of four short novels, draws upon 
a store of rich material, the fabric she embroiders to a 
pattern of original design. These stories uncover the 
motives lying below the actions of certain individuals. 
The urge of the primordial passions—love, hate, acquisi- 
tiveness, the will to power—is none the less dominant 
because civilised persons practise great ingenuity in their 
efforts to conceal or disclaim it. 

In “Salt of the Earth” Miss West employs little 
subtlety ; it would be out of place. The story is consum- 
mately well told. If it were not so well told you would 
refuse to accept that a devoted husband could have been 
driven to remove a lovely wife from the scene of her mis- 
applied activities after the manner in which Jim Pem- 
berton removed Alice. In “A Life Sentence "’ the man, 
an American, was terrified of the life sentence he saw 
before him on the eve of his marriage, terrified to the point 
of begging for his release. Josephine could not, would 
not, let him go. Nor after she had married him could 
she forget the humiliation his appeal had inflicted on her. 
These two people were changeless in love, but her love 
for Jim was impaled on the sliver of hate his appeal had 
driven through her being. That men and women can 
love and hate at the same time is profoundly true. As 
the parable puts it in “ A Digit of the Moon,” thev can neither 


r 





PREPARING TO CELEBRATE A ROYAL MARRIAGE IN AMMAN, 
THE 
A LONG BLACK GOAT'S-HAIR TENT, OF WHICH ONLY PART 


JORDAN : HUNDREDS OF ARABS SITTING SILENT, AWAITING 


As noted on the opposite page, the banquet here shown in preparation was held recently 
to celebrate the wedding of the Amir Abdullah’s eldest son, the Amir Talal. In her account 
of the proceedings, Mrs. Horsfield writes: “‘On the desert plateau outside the Amir’s Palace, 
huge black tents of goat’s hair were pitched, in which several thousand guests in the course 
of the week were daily entertained to feasts of boiled camel and sheep.” With further 
reference to the sacred Mahmal from Damascus carried on camel-back in the daily proces- 
sions, she mentions that no pilgrimage caravan has travelled from Damascus to Mecca since 
1914. The Mahmal, a kind of litter, was formerly used to convey to Mecca annually a 
new silken cloth, the gift of the Sultan of Islam, as a covering for the venerated Kaaba 
at Mecca. The Mahmal was covered for the journey with a green pall, of velvet or satin. 
It is the pall used on the last pilgrimage that appears in our illustrations opposite. 


live with nor without each other. The conflict raged 
in Josephine behind the determination into which she 
drew herself apart from Corrie and eventually divorced 
him. The other stories are equally distinguished. Any 
one of them would have made a full-length novel: in all 
there is neither a word too little nor too much. 

Leo Walmsley is back in Bramblewick in “ Foreigners.” 
Its rough ways and hard living appear as they affected a 
child, the son of a poor artist and his wife living in one 
of the cottages. Not being native-born, the family were 
“ foreigners,”’ with all that it meant for a small boy of 
gentler birth who had to stand up to the young imps of 
the village, in school and outside it. Sonny’s life—he 
was Sonny at home and *“ Worms” to the Bramblewick 
boys—was made miserable so far as his enemies could 
contrive it. Mr. Walmsley invests their harrying with the 
tremendous importance it possessed for a_ thin-skinned 
quarry. But there were happier excitements for Sonny 
than being hammered by a bully and fighting bloodily 
against unfair odds. There was treasure to be searched 
for and found along the Yorkshire shore ; coins, and lumps 
of jet, and metal odds and ends with a marketable value. 
Side by side with the thrills of this adventure (which are 
communicated to the reader), ran the current of his life 
at home, good on the whole, but chequered by a pious 
mother’s anxiety, and the ups and downs of an artist 
father’s temperament. “ Foreigners” is a _ beautifully 
intimate study of Bramblewick from a new angle. 

Pearl Buck’s “A House Divided” is another novel 
that takes us back to familiar ground. It is the con- 
cluding book of the Wang family, and it fully sustains 
Mrs. Buck’s high reputation. The Chinese scene is as 
delicately pencilled, the action as inevitable, the portraiture 
as living, as in “The Good Earth” and “Sons.” It 
rounds off the trilogy as a completed masterpiece. Yuan 
was the son of the despotic old Tiger. The new spirit 
was stirring in Yuan. He broke away in defiance of the 
immemorial custom of his breed, rejected the wife his 
father had chosen for him, and plunged into the seething 
waters of the changing China. He encountered Western 
civilisation playing strange tricks with Eastern society ; 
he was caught up in the revolutionary whirlpool. He 
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had been born too soon, or too late; he had to learn and 
unlearn many things in his painful progress towards the 
love that casts out fear. There was fear in his loyalty to 
his country: how well justified and with what dawn of 
hope beyond it Mrs. Buck illuminates by the light of her 
exceptional knowledge of the problems confronting the 
Chinese body politic to-day 

“The King of the Jews,”” by Mary Borden, is the 
continuation of “ Mary of Nazareth,”’ following on, in 
letter and spirit, the course Mrs. Borden has set for herself 
in rewriting the New Testament according to the vision 
of her faith. She has built, she says, on the authoritative 
documents of the English Bible. She begins at the day 
of the Crucifixion, and visualises imaginatively the 
tremendous experiences of those whose witness testified to 
the resurrection of their Master. How far the method of 
fiction can be accepted in interpretation of the Gospel 
story is a matter of opinion ; but there is nothing to give 
offence, and much to admire, in the reverence of her in- 
tention, and in her reconstruction of the Palestinian scene. 

The four American novels of the month have a common 
interest. Each has its own values and each author his, 
or her, distinctive note. Their outlook is coloured by the 
depression. ‘* Now in November,”’ by Josephine Johnson, 
is the product of a genius that expresses itself in a per- 
fection of simplicity. The farm where the family struggled 
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CAPITAL OF TRANS- 


FEAST, BENEATH 
IS HERE VISIBLE. 


against disaster was 
burdened with a 
mortgage; the 
farmer was bound 
hand and foot from 
the beginning ; and 
the drought precipi- 
tated the final cal- 
amity. He and his 
family had left be- 
hind them, when 
they migrated, ‘‘a 
world all wrong, 
confused, and shout- 
ing at itself,” to 
enter one where 
awareness of beauty 
was blurred by the gray fog of worry and fear. ‘“ We 
are not trapped any more than other men” is the 
cry at the last. As a work of art and a notable 
first novel, “Now in November” stands in a class of 
its own. 

“American Earth” is masculine, tough ‘in fibre, drily 
humorous and trenchantly written. Erskine Caldwell 
goes in for direct action and obvious effects, and handles 
them extremely well. Here also we have country life 
in the United States, in this case close to the common 
clay and small-town humanity. ‘ Morning Shows the 
Day,” by Helen Hull, picks a bunch of boys and girls and 
follows them from high school in the ’nineties, gas ‘‘ buggies,” 
and all the rest of it, to the random marriages and business 
speculations of their kind. Miss Hull has an ironical wit 
that she tempers humanely with her perception of the 
mischances lying in wait for young people whose ambi- 
tions are sterile and whose emotional impulses are 
pathetically unreliable. William Saroyan’s ‘‘ The Daring 
Young Man on the Flying Trapeze” is a collection of 
sketches (postcards, he would say), written in a style as 
sharp as a razor. The flying trapeze was death by slow 
starvation, the story being Mr. Saroyan’s brief note on 
how the inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness presented itself to a student who wanted no 


more than to be gay and studious in an American city 
that did not want him at all. It is not surprising to be 
told that the young man who has written these caustic, 
clever stories, an Armenian born in California, has a long 
line of teachers and tale-tellers behind him. 

The two new English writers are less remarkable than 
Miss Johnson and Mr. Saroyan. It is not that their books 
are not good fiction; you can sit down to read them and 
read to the end with interest and pleasure. What is 
missing is the sensation of lightning below the horizon. 
However, many people, most people, prefer novels without 
subtlety, and to them “ The Witch of Brent” and “* Youth 
on the Prow” can be warmly recommended. Frances 
Carmichael has explored the hysteria that infected our 
witch-baiting ancestors. It is not dead yet. Old women 
are still reputed to overlook their neighbours’ live-stock 
in out-of-the-way villages. In “ The Witch of Brent” 
you see how furiously it could rage in the seventeenth 
century. At the time Miss Carmichael writes about, the 
persecution was dying down; it was active, but there 
were sufficient misgivings to drive it into secreey. Sober- 
minded persons had their own views of the witch of Brent : 
she might be a poor, sorry wretch, but she was no witch. 
The atmosphere of tie story is charming. The old, 
unhappy far-off things are set in the beauty of the English 
countryside. ‘ Youth on the Prow,” by Christina White- 
head, is a spirited yarn of adventure in Africa when Speke 
was alive and the slave trade was flourishing. It is the 
book of a boy who, for all the perils in store for him, was 
in luck’s way when he went roving to Darkest Africa with 
a wicked uncle. There is a spice of Jim Hawkins in 
Daniel, the hardy young hero. Mrs. Whitehead, who has 
lived in the Sudan, makes effective use of local history 
and local colour. 

Helen Ferguson, whose books are always good, has done 
nothing better than ‘‘A Stranger Still.” She traces the 
parallel courses of the lives of a group of contrasted 
characters. She sees people very clearly ; she sees women 
through their pretty skins and turns them inside out. 
She has not hesitated to describe a sordid amour. She 
can draw a sensualist to the life; old Sir Edward, for 
example, and young Gerald Gill. The egocentrics are 
measured and weighed in the balance; she sees them as 
the avid, restless, sensitive creatures they are, and as they 
infest a modern society. ‘‘ A Stranger Still” is a complex 
drama in which every actor is fitted with a significant part. 

“Death Follows a Formula,” by Newton Gayle, and 
“ Obelists Flv High,” by C. Daly King, are detective 





THE CULINARY SIDE OF AN ARAB BANQUET IN TRANSJORDAN: BIG CAULDRONS IN WHICH 
THE FLESH OF CAMELS AND SHEEP IS BEING BOILED AT AN OPEN-AIR KITCHEN FOR A FEAST 
GIVEN BY THE AMIR ABDULLAH IN HONOUR OF HIS ELDEST SON’S WEDDING. 


Photographs by the Hon. Mrs. Horsfield, Department of Antiquities, Transjordan. (See the Opposite Page.) 


novels for the higher people who like to have a hard nut 
to crack, preferably with a scientific mystery inside its 
shell. Mr. Gayle’s formula for synthetic petrol would have 
shattered the oil magnates. It did imperil international 
relations and precipitate the murder of its inventor. 
Mr. Daly King produces a new poison stunt, and arising 
out of that his whole book is a stunt in the air, flying 
high across the States. They are both capital reading. 


BOOKS REVIEWED. 


The Harsh Voice. By Rebecca West. (Cape ; 7s. 6d.) 

Foreigners. By Leo Walmsley. (Cape; 7s. 6d.) 

A House Divided. By Pearl S. Buck. (Methuen ; 7s. 6d.) 

The King of the Jews. By Mary Borden. (Heinemann ; 7s. 6d.) 

Now in November. By Josephine Johnson. (Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.) 

American Earth. By Erskine Caldwell. (Secker ; 7s. 6d.) 

Morning Shows the Day. By Helen Hull. (Cobden-Sanderson ; 7s. 6d.) 

The Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze ; and Other Stories. 
By William Saroyan. (Faber and Faber ; 7s. 6d.) 

The Witch of Brent. By Frances Carmichael. (Bles ; 7s. 6d.) 

Youth on the Prow. By Christina Whitehead. (Duckworth ; 7s. 6d.) 

A Stranger Still. By Helen Ferguson. (Bodley Head; 7s. 6d.) 

Death Follows a Formula. By Newton Gayle. (Gollancz; 7s. 6d.) 

Obelists Fly High. By C. Daly King. (Collins ; 7s. 6d.) 
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A ROYAL MARRIAGE IN AMMAN: THE MAHMAL;CRUSADING ARMOUR. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE Hon. Mrs. Horsrieip, DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES, Transjorpan. (Sex atso I:tustrations on THE Oppostre Pace.) 
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A FAMOUS MOSLEM SYMBOL BORNE IN PROCESSION DURING FESTIVITIES IN TRANSJORDAN ON THE WEDDING OF THE AMIR’S ELDEST SON: THE MAHMAL, 
MOUNTED ON A CAMEL, AND FOLLOWED BY ITS GUARDIAN (ON ANOTHER CAMEL), WHO BROUGHT IT FROM DAMASCUS, CARRYING THE PROPHET’S FLAG. 
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| FOUR HORSEMEN IN CHAIN ARMOUR OF THE CRUSADING PERIOD, HELMETED AND WITH PERSIAN SHIELDS ON THEIR BACKS: A PICTURESQUE CAVALCADE 

RIDING IN FRONT OF THE MAHMAL IN A PROCESSION AT AMMAN, THE CAPITAL OF TRANSJORDAN, DURING THE ROYAL WEDDING CELEBRATIONS. 

In sending us these photographs, and those given opposite, Mrs. Horsfield writes: in a procession of which the central feature was the sacred Mahmal camel. For 
“The marriage of the Amir Talal Ibn Abdullah, eldest son of H.H. the Amir this occasion the last-used pall (the. Mahmal’s covering during former pilgrimages to 
Abdullah Ibn Hussein, K.C.M.G., G.B.E., of Transjordan, was recently celebrated Mecca) was brought to Amman from Damascus. The four horsemen who rode in 
by a week of rejoicing in Amman. In the morning most of the population joined front wore chain armour of the Crusading period and carried Persian shields." 
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NTHROPOLOGY is a comparatively young science 
(nothing like so ancient as theology), though some 
branches of it, before its name was invented, may be as 
old as Aristotle. It is rather curious that modern thought 
should have delayed so long to add to all the other “ ologies ” 
one in which human beings are more closely concerned 
and presumably better qualified to conduct investigation. I 
suppose the reason is that man, collectively as well as 
individually, is a self-satisfied animal, inclined to examine 
and criticise anything rather than himself. There has 
always been a need for the moralist to upset our com- 
placency with such admonitions as “ First cast out the beam 
that is in thine own eye.” And in a later time came Pope's 
amplification of an old Greek 
maxim— 


Know then thyself, presume 
not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind 
is man. 
That observation may have 
sown the seed of modern 
anthropology, though the 
poet, I think, was not ac- 
quainted with the word itself, 
and naturally not with its 
Darwinian connotation. Pope 
was occupied rather with 
moral and _ philosophical 
questions than with the 
shapes of human skulls or the 
customs of primitive races. 


Nowadays, apart from 
its value in tracing the 
origin and growth of culture, 
anthropology is a valuable 
aid to colonial administrators 
governing backward peoples, 
as Captain R. S. Rattray 
remarked in our last number 
concerning Ashanti. The 
anthropologist can often 
explain the apparently in- 
scrutable workings of the 
tribal mind. The most primi- 
tive races surviving to-day 
are the Australian, as we 
are reminded in a new book 
of essays by an eminent 
veteran of anthropological 
exegesis — ‘‘ CREATION. AND 
EVOLUTION IN PRIMITIVE 
Cosmoconiges.”” And Other 
Pieces. By Sir James George 
Frazer, O.M., F.R.S. (Mac- 
millan ; 8s. 6d.). The author 
of “The Golden Bough,” 
whose departure from France 
was a topic of recent note, 
has here collected in book 
form eight 
papers, one of which, ‘‘ Mem- 
ories of my Parents,” has 
never before appeared. The 
title essay was originaHy 
contributed to a memorial 
volume about Darwin on the fiftieth anniversary of 
the publication of ‘‘ The Origin of Species.”” The other 
items are studies of Medieval Latin Fabulists, Gibbon 
at. Lausanne, Baldwin Spencer as Anthropologist, Canon 
John Roscoe, and Condorcet, with a speech delivered by 
Sir James in 1932 on receiving the Freedom of Glasgow, 


his native city. The whole book has the charm of serenity . 


and mature wisdom, diversified with an occasional thread 
of autobiography. 


This reminiscent vein occurs notably in the Glasgow 
speech, where Sir James recalls: ‘“ My interest in anthro- 
pology was first aroused by reading Tylor’s great book, 
* Primitive Culture.’” Later he himself wrote for the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” (ninth edition) the articles 
on Taboo and Totemism. ‘“ The researches I made for 
these articles,” he says, ‘ were the beginning of a system- 
atic application to anthropology. . . . These customs and 
traditions (of savages) are of priceless value as documents 
illustrating the long past history of our species, and it is 
the duty of civilised nations to collect and treasure these 
documents before they are lost.” The late Sir Edward 
B. Tylor is called “the true founder of anthropology in 
England.” This tribute leads me to inspect my own 
copy of “ Primitive Culture,” which, it appears, my mother 
gave me as a twenty-first birthday present, on request, 
in 1894, inscribing on the fly-leaf*the second of Pope’s 
lines quoted above. So far as it goes, this choice may 
be “counted unto me for righteousness”; but, alas! 
certain vestiges of my progress through the two fat volumes 
indicate that, even in the congenial atmosphere of Cam- 
bridge, I had ere long “a truant been” to anthropology ! 


It is in the memorial essay on Baldwin Spencer, who 
was Professor of Zoology at Melbourne University, and 
by his studies of the aborigines secured “‘ a foremost place 
among the pioneers of anthropology,” that Sir James 
emphasises the importance of Australia as a field of research. 
He describes the blacks as “ a dying race”’ and “ a people 
living in the Stone Age, without metals, without clothes, 





AN ANTIQUE FIGURE-HEAD FROM A SCAN- 
DINAVIAN WHALER: A SIXTEENTH - CENTURY 
CARVING CUT FROM THE JAWBONE OF A 

WHALE OF GREAT SIZE. 
The antique figure reproduced here was carved from 
the jaw of a whale which was probably an animal of 
great size. It was certainly used as a figurehead, for the 
e scars made by the chafing of the ropes can be clearly 
miscellaneous seen. The figure is typically sixteenth-century in 
character, and doubtless was intended to represent 
some saint. It is at present in the possession of 
Captain Harry Parker, and was originally brought 

from Scandinavia some thirty years ago. 


without houses, without domestic animals (except dogs), 
and not only without agriculture but without even the 
conception that seeds will grow and multiply if you plant 
them in the ground.” On the other hand, there is much 
more complexity, he points out, in their social life, their 
system of totemism, their magical rites, and their belief 
in the survival of the spirits of the dead. These ideas 
and practices resulted in a form of drama, and brought 
about “an industrial system of co-operative magic for 
the supply of human wants.” So complete a system, 
he says, has never been recorded elsewhere. 


Several other books emanating from various parts of 
Australia suggest the reflection that, 
from a scientific point of view, it might 
be well if anthropology were made a 
school subject, whereby many people— 
residents or travellers—having unusual 
opportunities for contact with the 
blacks, might secure fresh information. 
An Australian doctor, who eventually 
came “ Home” to practise in London, 
gives a straightforward account of his 
life in “‘ THEN anp Now”: The Story 
of a Queenslander. By Alexander 
Francis (Chapman and Hall; 12s. 6d.). 
I am particularly interested in his 
student days at Cambridge, for he went 
up to John’s only a few years before I 
did, and each of us, if disposed (in 
Calverley’s phrase) to “ petrify his 
tutor,”’ might have induced petrifaction 
in Sir Donald MacAlister. Of the 
latter’s namesake and contemporary 
there, Professor Alexander MacAlister, 
Dr. Francis recalls: ‘‘ He once asked a 
medical man practising in the Australian 
bush to send him the skull of an 
aborigine. The doctor told a black 
fellow to procure one for him, which 
he did by cutting off the head of one 
of his enemies.” 


Describing northern Queensland in 
the ’sixties and 'seventies, the author 
recalls a bad system of native police 
under white sub-inspectors. The 
authorities made use of tribal feuds 
“by employing as troopers for one 
district black boys from another tribe, 
so that their chief delight was the 
killing of as many of their enemies as 
possible. . . . My father (he adds) 
when in Parliament waged war against 
this method of treatment. . . . It is 
well to know that the aborigines who 
still survive are treated humanely.” 
In 1872 the Francis family spent a 
holiday at a rough seaside settlement 
then known as Humpy Bong, and 
“became very friendly” with a big 
native tribe, who caught fish with 
the (unconscious) aid of porpoises 
that drove the shoals in-shore. Still 
more curious were the “ medical” 
practices of black doctors. 


(3 FT. HIGH.) 





THE RETURN OF THE SAAR TO GERMANY: A MEDAL STRUCK BY THE BAVARIAN MINT 
TO COMMEMORATE THE EVENT. 


The Saar formally became German territory on March 1. Our illustration shows the medal struck by the 

Bavarian Mint in silver and bronze. One side has an inscription—‘ We will go home to the Reich: Plebiscite 

in the Saar”; while that on the other side may be translated “Swear and say: right remains right and 
truth remains truth, and the Saar German.” 


Whites rather than blacks interested the author of 
“Coppers.” By Thomas Wood. With ten Illustrations 
(Oxford University Press and Humphréy Milford ; 7s. 6d.). 
The word Cobber, we are reminded, is Australian slang for 
“companion” or “mate.” The sub-title describes the 
book as “A personal record of a journey from Essex, in 
England, to Australia, Tasmania, and some of the reefs 
and islands in the Coral Sea.” The author, who spent 
two years travelling about the Island Continent, writes 
well, and his impressions of Australian life are informing 


and amusing. His favourable account of the Fairbridge 
Farm School, in a discussion of Imperial emigration, is par- 
ticularly interesting just now, when there js talk of extend- 
ing the Fairbridge system to other parts of the Empire. 


Mr. Wood mentions having seen in the museum at 
Launceston, Tasmania, a statue of Truccanini, the last 
of the Tasmanian aborigines, who died in 1876. He also 
describes a settlement for aboriginals on Palm Island off 
Queensland. “‘ Nine hundred of them live in a village, 
well loohed after and, so far as one could judge, happy. . . . 
The men have not lost their skill in spearing fish, and 
can use the boomerang and the woomerah ; even perform 
a corroboree. . . . But .. . they prefer the ways of 
the white man. I, who had hoped for native folk-tunes, 
found a brass band!” 

A fuller and less optimistic description of the Palm 
Island settlement, and of a corroboree performed there, 
occurs incidentally in ‘“‘ NortH-West By Nortu”: A 
Journal of a Voyage. By Dora Birtles. With nineteen 
Illustrations (Cape; 10s. 6d.). This book is a personal 
account of a voyage from Sydney to Singapore in a 34-ft. 
cutter without an engine. The journey of 5000 miles 
took nearly eight months. As is the modern manner, 
there is no preliminary preface stating explicitly and 
succinctly the why and the wherefore of the expedition or 
introducing the dramatis persona. Instead we are whirled 
at once into the middle of things—‘‘ Four men stood in 
the rowing boat and waved to me’’—so it begins and 
similarly it goes on. I confess to being a little hazy about 
details, but I gather that the author is a married woman 
who went on this trip with some college friends and with- 
out her husband. If it was adventure they sought they 
certainly found it, for their experiences included, among 
much else, piracy in the great Barrier Reef of Australia ; 
being marooned on a waterless island in Torres Straits, and 
visits to cannibal villages of Dutch New Guinea. Certain 
allusions to Papuan costume (or its absence) would 
have petrified our Victorian grandmothers! Apart from 
external incident, there is another vein of interest in the 


clash of personalities among the five fellow-travellers (two 


men and three women). 


A more macabre atmosphere, with gruesome incidents 
of cannibalism and kindred practices, pervades a book 
describing bygone experiences among Pacific islanders— 
namely, “ Jock oF THE Istanps": Early Days in the 
South Seas; The Adventures of John Cromar, Told by 
Himself. With sixteen Illustrations (Faber; 8s. 6d.). 
“ Jock’ was engaged up to 1889 in recruiting native 
labour from the Islands for sugar plantations in Queens- 
land, but eventually political action brought this traffic 
to an end. The author said good-bye to the islands with 
regret, for, as he says: “‘ I had formed many real friend- 
ships among the natives of the New Hebrides and the 
Solomons.” The horrors he describes took place at a time 
when the islands were in an entirely savage state and not 
yet under European jurisdiction. 


We return to the mainland of Australia in a book 
where the aborigines of the Northern Territories are pro- 
minent throughout—that is, “ Burratoges.’’ Adventure 
and Discovery in Arnhem Land. By Carl Warburton. 
In collaboration with 
W. K. Robertson. 
With eighteen 
Illustrations (Sydney : 
Angus and_ Robert- 
son; 6s.). Old com- 
rades in the war, the 
author and his friend 
took a holding of 600 
square miles and shot 
buffaloes for their 
hides. All through the 
story they are in close 
contact with the blacks, 
both friendly and hos- 
tile, and the descrip- 
tion of native charac- 
ter and customs is 
seasoned with much 
“ pidgin English ” dia- 
logue. The right treat- 
ment of the blacks is 
discussed, and among 
their good points, we 
learn, is kindness to 
animals and children. 
“Without the blacks 
(says an old-timer) this 
country would beat the 
white man. Unfortun- 
ately many of our own 
crowd do not appreciate them, and treat them more like 
dogs than human beings.” He also declared : “‘ This country 
will never be settled without the presence of white women 

. but they won’t leave the cities and the tin-pot social 
life.” The author adds that this conversation took place 
before the advent of wireless, aviation, and flying doctors. 
“* The time is fast coming,” he concludes, ‘“‘ when the settle- 
ment of the territory will be no visionary’s dream.” The 
colour problem remains—how best to reconcile the Stone 
Age with the Air Age? C. E. B. 
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are with us, when a pure and whole- 
some stimulant is both comforting and 
protective. 


The value of such a stimulant is 
approved and recommended by eminent 
medical men. 


You should make sure of these distinc- 
tive medicinal qualities by purchasing 


“BLACK & WHITE” Scotch Whisky. 


It is the high quality, purity and fully 
matured flavour of “Black & White” that 
have made it renowned the world over. 


BLACK «WHITE 
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FROM ALL DEALERS IN BOTTLES & FLASKS. 
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NEW WORKS 
SOME OF THE BRONZES 
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ON EXHIBITION. 
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MR. ISIDORE OSTRER. 


HE exhibition of new works by Jacob Epstein 
which opens at the Leicester Galleries to-day, 
March 9, after two Private View days, will, of course, 


attract much notice. As certainly, the chief exhibit— 
[Continued op posite. 
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“LAUGHING LYDIA." 
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Hl “TIGER” KING (“MAN OF ARAN”), } 
Oricinats on View in THE Leicester GaLienies, Leicester Souane. 
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a colossal stone carving called ‘‘ Behold the Man! "— 
will arouse acrimonious discussion, for it is in the 
sculptor’s most provocative manner. Here we are 
concerned with him in more “ conventional "’ mood. 


(Copyricuts Researven.) 
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KUMORFOPOULOS 
COLLECTION 


FOLLOWING THE PURCHASE BY THE 
NATION OF THE WHOLE OF THE SCULP- 
TURE, BRONZES, JADES AND PICTURES 
FROM THIS FAMOUS COLLECTION, MESSRS. 
BLUETT © SONS HAVE BEEN ENTRUSTED 
WITH THE DISPOSAL OF THE REMAINING 
ITEMS FROM THE POTTERY AND PORCE- 
LAIN SECTION. THIS WILL PROVIDE A 
UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE EX- 
AMPLES DATING FROM THE HAN TO THE 
CH’ING DYNASTY, ALL FULLY DESCRIBED 
AND ILLUSTRATED IN THE WELL-KNOWN 
CATALOGUE COMPILED BY MR. R. L. 
HOBSON, OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM IN 1928 
Catalogues (unillustrated) 2/6 each 


EX HIBITION 


An 
will be held at the galleries, 
48 DAVIES STREET, W.1 


DAILY FROM 


March 26th to April 16th 


10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


SATURDAYS - - 


BLUETT & SONS 


48 DAVIES STREET, LONDON, W.1 


10 am. to 1 p.m. 
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THE NEW 
SPORTS HAT 


Best quality Pure Fur 
Mixture 


Available in Green 
or Brown 


Cannot be excelled 
for hard wear. 
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New Showrooms now open at 


om 7/2 NEW BOND STREET 


(Opposite Burlington Gardens) 








EDWARDS & SONS 


(of Regent Street), Ltd. 


14, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


“ Edwardsons, London.” 


Cable Address : 


Telephone : Mayfair 7048. 





By appointment 


to H.M, The King appointment 


to A M. The Queen 


Specialists We invite 
in inspection of 
QUEEN our 
ANNE fine Collection 
WALNUT of 
and ANTIQUES 
WATERFORD OF ALL 
GLASS PERIODS 





An exceptionally fine William & Mary Bureau 

Cabinet in beautifully figured Walnut. Size: 

Height, 7 ft., Width, 3ft. 3in., Depth, of 
lower part, | ft. 10 ins. 














IN SYDNEY 
IT’S “THE AUSTRALIA: 


The unanimous choice 
of Distinguished Visitors 
and Connoisseurs of Travel. 
Perfectly located. Cuisine and Service — above 
criticism. Write for booklet and rate-card. 


Cable and Wireless Address: * AUSTRAOTEL, SYDNEY.” 
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GREAT painter is his own biographer, and he 

writes his life with a brush, not a pen—that 

is, if he belongs to a century when man is a 
personality and not a unit in a theocratic scheme. 
An artist in Ancient Egypt or in Byzantium in the 
eighth century A.D. was hardly encouraged to look 
deep into his own soul and paint what he saw there— 
his business was to edify his contemporaries with 
doctrines imposed from above, not to give us his 
own portrait and those of his friends. His choice 
of subject was limited to religious scenes and per- 
sonages until the gradual emancipation of the human 
spirit brought a new recognition of the interest and 
importance of the individual. In time, the features 
of the donor were allowed to appear, not too con- 
spicuously, in a sacred picture presented to a church, 
and Jan Van Eyck was able to produce that mar- 
vellous portrait of Arnolfini and his wife in the 
National Gallery. Of all the really great painters of 
later centuries, when the modern world as we know 
it was already in being, one and one only has given 
us this sort of history of his life with a completeness 
which can wholly satisfy our curiosity. This painter 
is Rembrandt. Documentary evidence as to the 
details of that strange, triumphant, and tragic career 
are meagre, though by no means unimportant, but 
it is his work which throws light upon the evidence 
and only by his work can that evidence be understood. 
It would, for example, be possible—though only just 
possible—for an imaginative man to compile a con- 
vincing life of Rubens if every picture by that wonder- 
fully vital Fleming had been lost: a similar tour de 
force would be impossible in the case of Rembrandt. 
We might guess at the genius of Rubens if we had 
seen nothing from his hand: Rembrandt's paintings 
are the man himself. 

It is this comparative lack of external evidence, 
and the great Dutchman’s impassioned enthusiasm 
for painting himself and those near and dear to him, 
which make us so familiar with his own character 
in its many moods. The most cursory acquaintance 
with his surviving paintings brings us into such 
intimate relationship with his family that we feel a 
written description of each member is wholly super- 
fluous. We know his father 
and mother, his sister, his 
wife Saskia, his housekeeper 
and mistress (possibly his 
second wife) Hendrickje, and 
the beautiful delicate boy, 
Titus, Saskia’s son, and, of 
course, the painter himse#f, as 
well as—or indeed much better 
than — our immediate neigh- 
bours : so firmly do they walk 
upon our earth, with such 
miraculous understanding are 
they presented to our eyes. 

I am now able to publish 
for the first time a long- 
forgotten scrap of paper of 
minor zxsthetic but great 
sentimental importance which 
throws a little further light 
upon the character and career 
of one member of this greatly 
loved family. The pen-and- 
wash drawing of Fig. 1 
recently changed hands: on 
the quiver lying on the ground 
was a barely distinguishable 
signature, the last letters 
of which appeared to be 
“_-ryn.” The drawing 
was obviously of the school 
of Rembrandt, but could 
by no possibility have come 
from the hand of Rembrandt 
himself, whatever the signa- 
ture. It was stuck down 
upon a piece of old paper, 
which was then carefully 
soaked off: on the back 
was disclosed the drawing of Fig. 2, with the 
easily legible signature, “Titus V Ryn.” When 
the paper, back and front, had been cleaned, it 
was then possible to decipher the signature on the 
quiver, though this is not visible on the photograph. 
The summary little drawing on the left of Fig. 2 is 
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A PAGE FOR . COLLECTORS. 


A DRAWING BY TITUS, SON OF REMBRANDT VAN RHYN 








By FRANK 


presumably by Rembrandt; the figure on the right 
and the scribbling in the centre by the son, though 
it is not impossible that the heavy strokes on this 
figure were put in by the boy’s father. We cannot 
be sure, but the temptation is irresistible: Titus 
takes a piece of paper on which are a few rapid strokes 
from Rembrandt's pen, and tries his hand at a figure 
with outstretched arm—he shows it to Rembrandt, 
who smiles, takes the pen, adds a few heavy down- 
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I. A WORK BY REMBRANDT S SON, TITUS VAN RHYN, PUBLISHED HERE FOR THE FIRST 
TIME: A DRAWING THAT MAY ILLUSTRATE THE LEGEND 
CALYDONIAN BOAR.—[Reproductions by Courtesy of Mr. Charies Duits.] 





2. DRAWINGS FOUND ON THE BACK OF THE DRAWING SEEN IN FIG. I: ON THE 
LEFT SOME FIGURES THAT ARF PROBABLY BY REMBRANDT HIMSELF ; AND ON THE RIGHT 
AN OLD MAN, PROBABLY BY TITUS VAN RHYN, REMBRANDT’S SON (AND POSSIBLY 
STRENGTHENED BY REMBRANDT HIMSELF); WITH THE YOUNG MAN’S SIGNATURE 


AT THE FOOT. 


strokes which give solidity to a weak, amateurish 
drawing, and Titus puts his name to it. Then later 
he uses the back of the sheet for the careful exercise 
of Fig. 1. This last is not wholly without merit: 
none the less, from it one understands how it was 
that Titus Van Rhyn never followed his father’s 
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profession. That other drawings by him must exist 
somewhere, though under other names, is a reason- 
able supposition, and this discovery will no doubt 
result in their classification. It may even help to 
identify one or two of the three oil paintings from his 
hand which formed part of the sale of Rembrandt's 
goods in 1657. 

The following very brief sketch of the main events 
of the latter part of Rembrandt's career will serve 
as a frame into which this 
drawing must be fitted. 
Titus was born in 1641, 
and his mother, Saskia, 
died in the following year. 
By 1656 Rembrandt had 
reached the height of his 
powers — and had also 
met with final disaster, 
the inevitable result of 
a lifetime of overspend- 
ing. He was adjudged 
bankrupt, and the first 
sale of his goods took 
place in 1657. The in- 
ventory made in 1656 
has survived, and forms 
the most important docu- 
mentary evidence we 
have as to the owner's 
tastes and activities, both 
as dealer in works of 
art and as painter. Three 
items are of especial 
interest in connection 
with this drawing— 

Three little dogs after 
nature. By Titus Van 
Rijn. 

A book. By the same. 

A Head of the Virgin. 

By the same. 

Have these pictures been 
destroyed, or will they 
one day appear at an 
obscure auction signed 
with a_ better - known 
name? <A _ second sale 
followed in 1658, and in 
this year we find a family 
business established 
with the faithful Hendrickje and Titus, now seven- 
teen years of age, as partners. Rembrandt has no 
responsibility and no shares, but must be given board 
and house-room, and in return is to do what he can 
to help the partners. This was obviously a wise 
arrangement, calculated to benefit both parties: it 
protected Rembrandt from his creditors, and pro- 
tected Hendrickje and Titus and the little Cornelia, 
Hendrickje’s daughter, now aged four, from Rem- 
brandt’s ineptitude in business matters. 

Hendrickje died early in the ‘sixties—most 
authorities suggest 1662—and Titus carried on alone. 
In February 1668 he married his cousin, Magdalena 
Van Loo, and Valentiner suggests that the famous 
double portrait known as ‘“‘ The Jewish Bride ’’ com- 
memorates this event. In September of the same 
year Titus was dead: in March 1669 his young wife 
gave birth to a posthumous daughter, Titia, who 
lived unmarried till 1725. In October 1669 Rembrandt 
himself died, and seventeen days later, Magdalena. 
The little Cornelia married at the age of eighteen, 
went to Java, and there had two boys, Rembrandt 
(b. 1673) and Hendrick (b. 1678). 

The subject of the drawing is decidedly obscure. 
The only guess I can make at the moment is that it 
may be a typically Dutch seventeenth-century ver- 
sion of the Meleager story. Meleager’s father, Oeneus, 
annoyed Artemis by failing to sacrifice to her at the 
proper time: the goddess retaliated by sending a 
fierce boar which ravaged Calydon. The man in the 
drawing is presenting what seems to be a boar’s head 
to the woman—and, according to one version, Atalante 
was the first to spear the boar and Meleager gave her 
the spoils as her due. Meleager quarrelled with his 
two uncles (the two men behind the tree ?) and killed 
them. His mother, Althea, then killed her son, and 
she and Cleopatra, his wife, hanged themselves. 
However, the subject is really of no importance: 
what matters is the fact that here, for the first time, 
is a drawing from the hand of Titus. I should add 
that a comparison of the ink of the signature and 
the ink used for the drawing makes it certain 
(to me, at any rate) that both are of the same 
period — this is something which is not obvious 
in a photograph. 


OF MELEAGER AND THE 
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Tehahonsi Whitehall ‘W716 (two Reed Established 1794  Febatenmes Puttickdom, Lesquare, London 


Messrs. -PUTTICK & SIMPSON 


beg to announce that they have been instructed by 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Revelstoke to sell by Auction 





at their 


REYNOLDS GALLERIES, 47, LEICESTER SQ., LONDON, W.C.2 
THE FINE COLLECTION 


ANCIENT 
GREEK POTTERY 





formed by 
¥ THE LATE LORD REVELSTOKE 
ee i M on ' : 
A black-figure Hydria, 18} ins. high. FRIDAY. APRIL oth, 1935 A eae 4 Cendie®, pe Sk high 
reek, circa 500 B.C. 


Greek, 600-500 B.C. 


Illustrated 





Catalogues 
(6 plates) 
2s. 6d. 
An ivory Syrinx, the pipes 5} ins. to 2} ins. A group of fine Tanagra figures. 
Early Greek Greek, circa 450-250 B.C. 
* The collection comprises numerous specimens of the various forms, Tanagra figures, and also includes Ancient Egyptian pottery, Aragonite vases, 
circa 3000 B.C. Roman and Phoenician Glass, etc. 








ALEX. REID & LEFEVRE LID. : 


AA CHINESE WORKS OF ART 


| 30 


BRITISH 
PAINTERS 


Private View 





Fine Chinese porcelain bowl decorated with dragons amidst 
cloud scrolls, on the outside; floral border inside; all in over- 
ylaze red. Diameter 5} inches. Chia Ching mark at base. 


Wednesday, 6th March 
and until March 30th 
The LEFEVRE GALLERIES 1522 - 1566 A.D. 
1a KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S 
‘sal te JOHN SPARKS 
128, Mount Street, LONDON, W.1 


DAILY 10 fill 6 
SATS. 10 fill 1 
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THINGS FOR THE HOME. 





Cocktail Trolleys. 
Those in quest of wedding gifts should, at the 
earliest opportunity, visit the Furniture Galleries at 
Harrods, as there are to be found useful and decorative 
presents at prices to suit all purses. There is the 
cocktail trolley pictured on the left; without the 
ingredients (wines, spirits, etc.) the cost is {10 15s ; 
This includes one dozen glasses. Note the clever 
manner in which the lid folds back and forms a tray 
By the way, it has a cellulose finish; the wine and 
spirit department would, of course, be pleased to 
supply the accepted “ fittings."” There is likewise ‘ 
an infinite variety of cocktail cabinets; and, of | 
course, this firm are in a position to instal bars, the 


doors and fittings being in complete harmony with { 
the rooms. 
7 
Lounge and Mirror Tables. 
The modern occasional or lounge table is a totally 
different thing from the one of a decade ago : the latter 
was ever in the way, and passed through so many 
vicissitudes that its life was of short duration. The 
lounge tables to be seen here are ideal ; for instance, lj 
there is one made of cellulosed birch on a stainless 
steel base; again, there are mirror tables as well as 
illuminated ones. The latter never strike a jarring 
note where soft lighting prevails. Such pretty trifles 
are the coloured glass book-racks. Magazine racks > 
and book-cases combined have made their début ; 
they are very useful and occupy practically no space 
Tables for Lounge Chairs and Divans. 4 
Everyone knows how annoying it is to have to 
; F . ' et up when settled in a divan or lounge chair 
Electric Light in the “ Wings.”’ oak something has been forgotten. heron 
All the world over, Harrods, Knightsbridge, have an enviable reputation attention must be drawn to the divan tables with 
for decoration, sanitation, electrical and other engineering. Nevertheless, it receptacles for the various oddments that are ever 
is sometimes overlooked that in their spacious Furniture Galleries are to be needed, including books. They are the same height as 
seen a collection of what, with justice, might be called ‘‘ accessories,’’ which the resting-place, and so firm that it is impossible 
make such a difference in the home. For example, there is the new lounge to upset them. Some of the furniture is decorated 
chair with electric light in the wings; it is shaded with misted glass, therefore with saigon python skins. It needed fourteen skins 
the light cast over the book or work is noteworthy on account of its softness to cover a grand piano. No one must leave this 
A novelty is seen on the right of this page—viz., a carboy decorated with a crest ; establishment without visiting the electrical depart- ; 
it seems unnecessary to add that any crest or coat of arms may be emblazoned. ment, especially the one devoted to solving domestic 
i Also portrayed are a quartette of lamps destined to be fitted with electricity. difficulties. There are aids for the cook, house-, 
| On the extreme left is a chromium golfer in silhouette ; there are many other parlour-, and scullery-maid. 
; figures, all equally graceful. Next to it is a chromium pierrette, the parchment 
/ shade being enriched with braid. The latter is a daring but a justifiable 
' innovation. The graceful pose of the horse in the next picture is interesting. 
3 Really amusing and very decorative is the lamp with the dogs : the expressions 


on their faces are true to nature. Furthermore, attention must be drawn to 
the fact that a feature is here made of bird-cages : there are simple and elaborate 
ones, all provided with those gadgets that bring happiness and health to birds 
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PULLMAN WARDROBE SUIT CASE (on the left). Easy 
to pack and easy to look at. Covered in Rawhide Leather 
and lined with Fabrikoid. Fitted with three hangers, side 
curtains and garment retainer. Two inner compartments 
for underwear—the larger one divided. Complete with 
two locks, clips, top and side handles. 

Size 30 ins. x 18 ins. x 10 ins. £7.17.6 
Or in ‘Rorhyde Fibre’ €£5.5.0 
Covered Black Fabric £5.5.0 

Blue, Green or Brown Fabric £5.10. 0 


Or in Blue Vulcanised Fibre, without side curtains £3.19 .6 


HARRODS ‘COMBINATION’ TRUNK (on the right). 
Designed to accommodate many belongings, and of a 
generous size, though light enough to be carried on 
a car or taxi. Made of raw Hide Leather and lined 
with Fawn ‘Fabrikoid.’ Beneath the trays and crate 
there is space for packing frocks. 

Size 30 ins. x 19 ins. x 12 ins. £6.15.0 
In Black Fabric, lined Blue ‘Fabrikoid' £€£5.2.6 


in Blue Vulcanised Fabric, lined Blue ‘Fabrikoid’ £4.17.6 









HARRODS LTD KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
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ELirabeth Paden PRESENTS 


HER NEWEST PERFUME 


Y3duo Gress” 






















To Elizabeth Arden Blue Grass calls up vistas of the Kentucky 
racing country when the locust trees are blooming; to you 
perhaps some other memory equally precious. But this is true : 
Elizabeth Arden has never made a perfume so-instantly beloved. 
To use it is to create an atmosphere of Spring-time freshness, 
tantalising as April sunshine. As pictured above, it is £3 .3 . 0. 


Other sizes of Blue Grass 12/6 to £7.7.0. 


Eisabeth Arden 


Elizabeth Arden Ltd. 
LONDON 25 OLD BOND ST. W1 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER. 


Rage ecpe RABLE consternation has been expressed 

by motorists seeking to insure sports and various 
streamlined cars on finding that the insurance premium 
for these types of vehicles has been raised from 20 
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with a light body and a loud exhaust, so I do not see 
why the car per se should be charged extra for 
insurance. As for the various forms of streamlined 
saloons, never having owned one I have had no repair 
bills for coachwork to pay. Here, again, these cars 
are no faster than other more conventional types of 
saloons, so it cannot be their speed which increases 
the premium. It would seem that 
the insurance world is a trifle nervous 
of any break-away from orthodox 
design. I know that at first they 
wanted to charge extra fees for 
insuring front-wheel driven cars, until 
the manufacturers demonstrated that 
the frameless construction and anti- 
skidding quality lessened chances of 
catastrophe, and that all-steel coach- 
work with modern spot-welding was 
the cheapest and easiest type to mend, 
even after a bad head-on crash. So 
now ordinary rates are being charged. 
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states that much of the trouble is due to actual 
corrosion of the metal surfaces of the cylinder walls 
and piston-rings. The practical result, from the 
public's point of view, is that cars have to go far too 
early to the repairer for engine adjustments, of boring 
out cylinders and fitting oversized pistons, than they 
ought to do. This increases the cost of motoring, 
and the motor traders state, through one of their 
elected officials, that this does the industry no good 
in the long run, although it may bring garages immediate 
work. According to Mr. C. W. Brett, the managing 
director of Barimar, Ltd., who do an enormous amount 
of engine-repair work, ‘‘in a great number of cases 
we have found that wear has taken place at the rate 
of about ‘oo1 inch per 1000 miles. This means that, 
by the end of 10,000 to 15,000 miles, the cylinders 
need regrinding or to be fitted with liners.’’ These 
are the days of high- revving’ engines and long 
yearly mileages, so that the owner who travels 20,000 
miles each year must expect to have an engine over- 
haul and probably have to fit liners to the cylinders. 


With a tighten- 
ing-up of enforce- 
ment of regulations 



































i in regard to motor 
i vehicles by the 
various authorities, 
‘| the motor trade are 
realising that they 
will have to share 
some of the blame 
if customers (the 
| THE RILEY 15-H.P. FALCON : A PHOTOGRAPH INDICATING ITS LOW BUILD. public) are fined 
Despite the fact that it is powered by a 1S-h.p. engine and is capable of carrying four because their cars 
adults in complete comfort, this Riley is of decidedly low build, as the photograph shows om 3 val 
| well. With automatic clutch and pre-selectagear as standard, this model sells for £365. _ being = driven 
. in an unfit con- 
| to 25 per cent. by the insurance companies. Accord- dition. One of the rising lights in 
| ing to the latter, the cost of repairing both these types the industry, Mr. Maurice Newnham, 
) of cars is more expensive than the ordinary form of tells me that a very Jarge percentage 
| saloon, coupé, and tourer. Whether the insurance of the depreciation on the used cars 
folk imagine that these cars are a lot swifter than offered on the market can be put 
ordinary models, or that their owners are apt to take down to engine and, notably, cylinder 
greater risks on the road, I cannot say. But I do wear. Moreover, excessive engine 
know that none of the ordinary “ sports’’ cars are wear seems very often to be due to 
really faster than most saloons and tourers. It is only causes beyond the control of the 
| those cars specially tuned for competitions that really ordinary owner. Mr. Newnham om Sa ; 7 
. merit that title for actual speed properties. Racing and he is supported by a recently- _ 7 — See. ve betas SS one 
: age tae ; Poa : , . Gear-changing is made easy by the new gear-box invented by Ca a E. de Normanville, 
cars have always had to pay a special premium rate, published report from the Institution which was demonstrated at the Dorchester the other day. is operated from the 
but as regards the ordinary “ sports,’’ it is really of Automobile Engineers’ Research — Ore oa wa a ° ay — to Humber ee In 
nothing more than an open touring two- or four-seater and Standardisation Committee —— booten the driving-wheel gear explained to him by. the inventor. << ora 
\= me //3||WALKER'S GALLERIES 
SX “<, a a: - LF é 
‘ZZ || 118, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 “> | 
BA (MAYfair 0722) BY APPOINTMENT 
sue TO H.M. THE KING 
i First Class only be WATER-COLOURS 
. by 
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G. B. CAMPION 
[1796 - 1870] 


Sometime Drawing 
Master at the R.M.A., 
Woolwich, including 
LANDSCAPES AND « 
ARTILLERY SUBJECTS 


Flotiday Curises 


MAR. 16 | 
18 days 
from 22 gns. 


a TAA 


“VANDYCK " From Liverpool to Cadiz, 
Paima, Naples, Cagliari, Lisbon. 


MAR. 23 ) “voutaire* From Southampton to Gibraltar, 
23 days Tripoli, Athens, Syracuse, Naples, Capri, 
from 28 gns. \ Lisbon. 


APL. 18 } “VANDYCK" (Easter Cruise) From Liverpool 





EXHIBITION 


ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH — 1860 NOW OPEN 


H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge presenting prizes 































18 days to Gibraltar, Barcelona, Rapallo,  Civita i 
from 22 gns. } Vecchia, Ceuta (for Tetuan) (2 days in Rome) : 
APL - 18 } “ VOLTAIRE ” (Easter Cruise) From Southamp- 
18 days ton to Gibraltar, Ceuta (for Tetuan), ! 99 
i from 22 gns. \ Villefrancha, Naples, Capri, Lisbon. oe SIGHT NOT GLASSES 
| eee . 
| =, 11 1 “VOLTAIRE * From Southampton to Ceuta, 
| Pees all \ Dubrovnik, Venice, Brioni, Split, Palma, Lisbon, Science ra ascertained truth on makes another 
H — % evolutionary contribution to the welfare a 
| MAY 18 }. of mankind ! 
18 days “VANDYCK* From Liverpool to Tangier, oan ' 
from 22 gns. Fane, Vienenin, Apete, Shen The discomforts and restrictions of disfigur- 
JUNE 7:) ing glasses... the ‘inferiority sense’ of 
10d °VANDYCE ° (0fiiieun Codes) trom Liverpos! permanently defective vision ... need no 
ays fo Cadiz, Tangier, Lisbon. { he . awe 1 
from 12 gns. ) onger accepted passively ... ! . 
i JUNE 8 ) “VOLTAIRE * (Whitsun Cruise) from South- If you desire to seek natural vision and 


ampton to Cadiz, Tunis, Naples, Villefranche, 


18d 
pe \ Lisbon. 


from 22 gns. 


Window or porthole in every room. All the amenities of a pleasure-cruise ship. 
For full details of above and programme of later cruises from Liverpool and Southampton, apply :- 


LAMPORT «& HOLT LINE, L?°. 


Royal Liver Building, Liverpool ; 27 & 98, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 
or focal tourist agents 


freedom from glasses write for particulars of 


THE OCULAR DEVELOPER HOME MODEL A 


THE OCULAR APPARATUS CO 


(The Optical Inventions of R. Brooks Simpkins, Ocular Consultant) 
Guildhall Buildings, Navigation Street, Birmingham 2 
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But neither bottle nor Whisky tells you that VAT 69 is only the 
usual prie—a fact recalled with pleasure at all Wine and Spirit DISTILLED AND BOTTLED , 
Dealers, Reflaurants and Bars. IN SCOTLAND SINCE 1863 BY antlersond 
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WE’LL LOOK AFTER 
YOU ON THE 


P « O CRUISES, 14, cockspur ST., S.W.| 
130, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3. 
AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2. 

OR AGENTS. 

















NOTES FROM A TRAVELLER'S LOG-BOOK. 


BY EDWARD #. LONG, C.B.E., F.R.G.S. 


LONDON NEWS Marcu %, 1935 


SPRING IN MERANO. 


HERE are many resorts in Italy which can lay claim to special attractiveness in 
the spring, and among them Merano is certainly outstanding. Situated in an 
angle formed by high mountain ranges, and facing south, it is sheltered completely 
from all northerly winds, and at the same time it receives the maximum amount of 
sunshine, which, owing to the clearness of the air, is strong and very beneficial, and 
the climate is also dry and bracing. Merano’s position, 1000 ft. above sea-level, at 
the foot of the vine-clad Kiichelberg, and on the right bank of the River Passiria, 
above its junction with the Adige, gives it views of great beauty in every direction, 
and there are lovely walks in the neighbourhood, with charming scenery. A favourite 
promenade is the Passeggiata Tappeiner, which is two miles in length, and which 





MERANO—AN IDEAL SPRING RESORT IN ITALY: A GENERAL VIEW WHICH GIVES A 
GOOD IDEA OF ITS MAGNIFICENT SITUATION IN THE SHELTER OF HIGH MOUNTAINS. 


Photograph, Enit, London. 


winds along the mountain side overlooking the town and vailey, and tie fast-fiowing 
river: one of the easiest and most delightful walks imaginable. Merano has a wealth 
of vegetation—the palm, magnolia, peach, vine, almond, and cypress flourish, and 
the profusion of blossom in spring-time gladdens the eye and scents the air. Further 
afield there are lovely larch and pine woods, resplendent in their fresh green foliage, 
contrasting harmoniously with the shades of brown of the great rocks which form 
their background ; and splashed in patches of bright colour over the grassy slopes are 
clusters of sweet spring flowers—crocuses, anemones, cyclamens, violets, and gentians. 

The town is a very old one. From the twelfth century until the year 1420 it was 
the Tirol’s capital, and it has a fine old feudal castle, built in the mid-fifteenth century 
by the Archduke Sigismund, who, with his consort, Eleanor of Scotland, resided there 
frequently for long periods. The Gothic Hospital Church, dating from 1443, has a 
famous altar, the early fourteenth-century Parish Church of St. Nicholas has fine 
frescoes and crucifix, and the Bozner Gate is one of Merano’s old gateways. In its 
accommodation for visitors Merano is very up to date, for it has no less than a 
hundred hotels, of various grades, to suit all pockets; and as for amusement, there are 
a casino, a theatre, and a public orchestra, and there are many cinemas; whilst 
attractions of peculiar interest to visitors are the frequent zither concerts, and plays 
and folk dancing, when the performers wear the picturesque costumes of the various 
valleys in the neighbourhood of Merano. There are good facilities for golf and tennis, 
shooting and fishing can be obtained, and the peasant races, held during the spring, 
when farmers in their becoming national dress ride bareback on mountain ponies, are 
a novel sports feature. 

In the wonderful Dolomite region, within easy reach of Merano, there are excellent 
roads for motoring ; and to gain a good view of the great ranges of magnesian limestone, 
fantastically shaped, the bare rocks of which are variously coloured in the changing 





THE GRANDEUR OF THE DOLOMITES—-FOR WHICH MERANO FORMS A GOOD CENTRE: 
TYPICAL SCENERY; FANTASTIC AND AWE-INSPIRING. 
Photograph, Leo Baerendt, Merano. 


lights, you ascend to San Vigilio by aerial railway and walk from the station to the 
little chapel on the hill summit, from which vantage-point you see not only the moun- 
tains of the Dolomites, but also those of the Brenta and the Ortler. There are numbers 
of pleasant excursions one can make, on foot or by car, within easy distance of 
Merano. One of the most interesting of these is to the village of Tirol, and from 
there on to Castle Tirol, which, originally a monastery, in the fifteenth century became 
the residence of the Counts of Tirol, and afterwards passed to the Counts of Gérz and 
Tirol, whose last heiress was Magarethe Maultasch, otherwise known as the Ugly 
Duchess, who held her Court there. 
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“I WISH I HAD YOUR 


NCE” 











Because you see and hear 


When you buy a Riley you 


the remarkable successes of are given confidence. The car of 






this remarkable car you may itself will never let you down. 






think it needs the exe Flush fitting direction in- 


dicators — steering column 
controlled. Your hands need 


pert's touch in driving. nae lane dhe whasll 


Confidence for the passen- Only under extreme 


ger—who can be confident 
of fresh air without catch- 


ing a fresh cold. provocation will it 


allow YOU to let IT down, and 









Nothing is so fallacious. It is 


ee Oe ee ee sua — 






amazing how confidently even providing you give it petrol, 











a novice can handle a Riley— oil, water, and air for the tyres 
the “expert’s touch” was added : you have years of care-free 
before the car left the factory. OWN A motoring ahead of you. 

| RILEY@LITRE 


AND DRIVE WITH CONFIDENCE 


\ 14 Litre Falcon Saloon, £335. 14 Litre Kestrel Aero- 
line Saloon, £345. Dunlop Tyres and Triplex Glass. 
Annual Tax £9. Riley (Coventry) Limited, Coventry. 
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“Something in the City” 
BUT 


Shell in the tank 


YOU CAN BE 
SURE OF SHELL 














AN UNKNOWN ART REVEALED BY A PEASANT’S PLOUGH. 
(Continued from Page 376.) 

The condition of these blocks unfortunately does not afford an exact 
idea of the monument’'s true dimensions The only hypothesis possible is 
that of a tower preceded by a considerable vestibule, which contained false 
doors with tympanums decorated with human figures and animals, which 
may be compared to that of the towers of Dudéng-long (ivory towers) 
found in the same region, in which the proportions and influence of Khmer 
architecture have been detected The vestibule was preceded either by 
terraces, or even a secondary edifice, carrying or sheltering recumbent 
makara-dragons of an wsthetic character strongly intluenced by the Annamite 
dragon of the same epoch. (See our front page.) The various representations 
of these animals, fantastic and composite, encountered at Thap-mdam, are 
remarkable for the light they throw on the evolution of this motif of 
classical Indian origin hus, alongside the antique makara with upraised 
trunk, this animal is found here recumbent in a natural position and seems to 
be wearing a theatrical mask On this head the usual attributes are recog 
nised, but their interpretation suggests, in precise details, the dragon of 
Annamitic art at Dai-la-thanh (on the site of the present town of Hanoi) 
or at the citadel of Ho (in the province of Thanh-hoa, famous for its celadons) 
which are, indeed, almost contemporary with it. In the same excavation were 
also found considerable fragments of guardians of the temple (dvarapalas) of 


large dimensions (Fig. 8) Now, two similar statues of dvarapalas, intact 
but painted and lacquered in bright colours, exist in a pagoda south of 
the Cham citadel. They are 2°40m. in height The Annamites disfigured 


them by daubing them in accordance with their traditional rules of art 
These statues emanate from a neighbouring hil, Nhan-thap-s6n (Mountain 
of the Tower of the Wild Geese). Here again we find, clearly facilitated by 
the Annamite painting, the transition stage between the dvarapalas of Tra-kiéu 
or Dong-duidéng, the capitals of the first period (fifth-tenth centuries A.D.) of 
the Cham Kingdom, and the Annamite genii, guardians of the law 
(H6-phap) which generally adorn the entrance portico of Annamite pagodas 
(chua). These statues (and now the Thap-mam fragments) are exhibited 
in the Cham Museum at Tourane, a point of call visited by tourists 
between Saigon and Haiphong-Hanoi 

Further east of the foundations, two makaras in high relief, of a type 
hitherto unknown in Champa, were exhumed: one is almost intact, and, in 
three pieces, attains 1'80m. in height (Fig. 3); the second, unfortunately, is 


not in such good condition. They are remarkable for the position of the 
body, the hand at the back and the raised paws being transformed into a 
kind of pilaster or bracket In the open jaw they hold a sphere, a detail 
not from the same esthetic sources as Cham art, but one in which Chinese 
influence is recognised. Their posture occurs also in another high-relief 
type of which several specimens have been uncovered It is a sort of lion 


resting on the front paws, the single hind-foot likewise raised and forming 
a capital (Fig. 1). In the centre of the tower, fragments of an ablution vessel, 
and the altar, of which only one corner is broken, were found on a sort of 
well-opening filled with sand. Despite the usual pillage of the sacred deposit 
in former times, a few small fragments of gold were found in the sand 
Excavation in the centre of the tower, carried to a depth of more than six 
feet, furnished only one detail—that is, that the whole mound seems to have 
been artificial. The foundations of the monument, which are similar, except 
for the materials used, to those we discovered at Tra-kiéu during two years of 
excavation, suggest a tower of very great dimensions, approaching those of the 
principal tower of Dudéng-long 

The Chams who constructed the tower of Thap-mam, in two respects 
used Khmer technique: first, for the transport of the stones (a fairly homo- 
geneous sandstone not found in the Binh-dinh) by means of pegs inserted 
in holes ; and secondly, in using laterite for the basis of their construction, a 
material they had avoided in buildings of their first period (fifth-tenth 
century) (Laterite is a ferruginous earth cut into blocks and dried and 
hardened in the sun.) This use of new processes is easily explained by the 
fact that the Khmers governed the Cham Kingdom of Vijaya for about 
thirty vears at the beginning of the thirteenth century A stele of the 
Phimanakas at Angkor records an expedition by the Cambodians to punish 
the “‘ presumptuous king of the Champa.” This expedition was followed 
by occupation under Jayavarman VII., and it is open to suppose that the 
Chams thus learnt from the Khmers certain methods of construction. But 
doubtless they did not perfectly assimilate these methods, because it is the 
mistaken use of laterite which is apparently responsible for the crumbling of 
the Thap-mam monument. In fact, the whole of the north block of the 
laterite base was crushed, as if it had had to stand too heavy a weight of 
superposed structure when the material was insufficiently dried and hardened. 
It is to this premature crumbling, no doubt, that we owe the good 
fortune of having discovered, almost intact and protected by their coating 
of material, such a large number of sculptures in good condition in the 
lower part of the monument, whereas elsewhere they were generaliy destroyed 
by the conquerors of the Cham country 

This exceptionally fruitful excavation has furnished us with one valuable 
fact: the second Cham period, hitherto little known, produced masterpieces 
which give us an idea of what this art would have been if the Annamite 
conquest of the country had not imposed on the humble native artisan 
the rites and traditions of a different civilisation 


THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


NEW composition by Mr. Gordon Jacob, a Concerto for Oboe and Strings, 
4 written in 1933, was the novelty at the last Royal Philharmonic Society’s 
concert, conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. Mr. Gordon Jacob has been 
for some time on the staff of the Royal College of Music, and has composed 
a number of works in the last few years; but he first made an impression on 
the general public by his brilliant orchestration of some pieces by Mendelssohn 
for the ballet ‘‘ The Lord of Burleigh,’’ which is now in the repertory of the 
Vic-Wells Ballet Company 
His new concerto is in three movements and is admirably written for the 
oboe soloist, who on this occasion was Mr. Leon Goossens. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that our best-known oboist made brilliant use of the effective writing 
by Mr. Gordon Jacob. The first and last movements are on classical lines 
The rest of the programme was made up of Nicolai’s sparkling ‘‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor ’’ overture, Haydn’s E flat Symphony No. 99, and Tchaikovsky’s 
now rather neglected Symphony No. 3 in D. Sir Thomas Beecham and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra were in brilliant form and gave most 
exhilarating performances of all three works, arousing the audience to 
great enthusiasm. W. J. TURNER 
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ARRING accidents, he will cer- 
‘tainly live to a ripe old age, even 
though he does occasionally burn the 
candle at both ends! For he has 
learnt that a morning glass of 
Kutnow’s keeps him young, active 
and healthy. 

Kutnow’s Powder is a fine saline 
with an alkaline action; it not only 
ensures daily clearance of waste 
food products from the system, but 
its alkaline character neutralizes 
acids and lime deposits, thus pre- 
venting hardening of the arteries 
(arterio sclerosis) and premature 
old age. 

Half an hour before breakfast have 
your valet bring you a glass of warm 
water with about a dessert-spoonful 
of Kutnow’s in it. Stir briskly and 
drink it off. Make this a habit and 
you will make sure of living to 
a healthy and happy old age. 


KUTNOWS 


EFFERVESCENT SALINE 


POWDER 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, HOME PRICE 2s. od 






“From scenes like this old 


Scotia’s grandeur springs.” 
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Queen” Whisky. It has 


been lying maturing for 


ten years and more. 








N I Cc BR ,. Newest first-class Hotel, Central Situation on the 
Boulevard Victor-Hugo, close to Sea and Casino 
200 ROOMS MOD. TERMS CONNECTING ANNEXE 


ATLANTIC + HOTEL ADELPHI 
H oO eg 3) L - Rooms from 25 francs Own GARAGE with lock-ups 


Convenient headquarters for the French Riviera 
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Increased my own height to 6ft 3X\ins 
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Height Specialist, Scarborough,, 
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For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c 


‘Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6! I~ 2’-& 3% 


J.Goddard & Sons, Ltd.,Nelson Street, Leicester 
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Benger's Bookiet will 
help sufferers from the 
unrest of weak digestion 
Post free from Benger's 
Food, Ltd., Otter Works, 
Manchester. 


Somebody's 
overtired 








in your House. 


AAAS 
with ragged nerves, 
almost ‘‘too tired 
to eat” and diges- 


ition too weak for 


ordinary food. 
This is a case for 
Benger’s Food,— 
restful, soothing, 
nourishing ! 
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.. the policy that built Stuart House 


Douglas Stuart 


Is waiting to open an account with you 





STUART HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON 








